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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


announce for early publication 


NONE BUT THE BRAVE 


“A:thoroughly American novel of unusual interest and sus- 
tairied power by HAMBLEN SEARS. $1.50 


. FLOWER AND THE YELLOW | LORD ALINGHAM, 
* THORN FIEND BANKRUPT 


A pretty little story of A new novel by the ever- A clever story by MARIE 
present-day English life by | popular Mrs. ALEXANDER. | MANNING, located in Eng- 
: BEATRICE WHITBY. $1.50 | Well worth reading. $1.50 | land and in the West. $1.50 


A New Novel: by Mrs. Dudeney 


entitled “Spindle and Plough. A story in her best manner. 

oe Oe $1.50 

THE SPORT OF AT THE BACK MICHAEL ROSS, 
THE GODS _OF BEYOND . - MINISTER 


. By Pavr. LAURENCE Charming ‘delineations | By ANNIE E. HOoLps-. 
. DuNBAR. A story with | of Irish life and manners | worTH. Portrays the: 
an unusual theme. $1.50 | by JANE BARLOW. $1.50 | struggles of a good man 

against temptation. $1.50 


A New Book by Hamilton W. Mabie 
Entitled ‘‘ Work AND Days,”’ 
Comprising some of his essays on present-day yp 
Eine” et $1.00 
FASHIONS IN LONDON | THE BURIED 


LITERATURE Pe TEMPLE 


And Other Essays: and | writers and travellers. Ed- And Other Essays by 
Addresses by CHARLES | ited by EstHER SINGLE- | MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 
DupDLEY WARNER. TON. Fully illustrated. “the Belgian Shakes- 

Net $1.20 Net $1.40 | peare.”’ Net $1.40 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR 
WALTER BESANT 


A volume of present and permanent interest and value. 
Net $2.40 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OOK NEWS for APRIL 


my BLIS HED SOC Rt eee 


Price, Five Cents a number; Fifty Cents a year 


mm O N T FE Ss 


Frontispiece, Justin HuntLy McCartuy. 


Reviews... 


Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Important Drama. 


With the March Poets 


Poems, by W. E. Chase—Bramble Brae—Poems, by Preston Gurney—The Nameless 
Hero—Bigg’s Bar and other Klondyke Ballads. 


Fiction of the Month 


Kate Bonnet—Blackfriars of the Seventeenth Century Pictured in the Pages of Fiction— 
Graystone—Mlle. Fouchette—Mrs. Edith Wharton’s Latest Novel—The Captain of the 
Gray Horse Troop—The Silent Pioneer—Naughty Nan—Lepidus the Centurion—Eve 
Triumphant—The Leopard’s Spots—Wallannah. 


Edward Plantagenet—Napoleon—Medizeval Rome—The Mastery of the Pacific—The Life 
of Napoleon I. 


Principles of Western Civilization—Calvinism—Forces in Fiction—Interesting Addition to 
Shakespeare-Baconian Literature—The Hand of God in American History—The English 

_ Chronicle Play—Anticipations—Christian Life and Theology. 
With the New Books Talcott Williams, LL.D... 


Naked Truths and Veiled Allusions—Crises and Depressions—The Valley of Decision— 
The Apostles’ Creed—Central and South America—Naughty Nan—Men and Memories— 
The Decoy—Jose—Engraved Gems—Russian Political Institutions—Elements of Statistics. 
_ Biographical Sketch of Justin H. McCarthy 
BOOK NEWS Biographies 
Authors’ Calendar for April 
William Shakespeare 
_ Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
_ The Scarcity of Poetry 
. Why Have These Books Had Such a Large Sale?.. . 
Wise and Witty Sayings 
Poetry From the New Books... . 
Magazines. . ‘a 
_ Best Selling Books... 
o New Books and New Editions 





THE 
NROELERS 


“The Strollers” isanovel 
of much merit and ina new 
field. Thescenesare laid in 
that picturesque and inter- 
esting period of American 
life,--the last of the stage- P 
coach days,--the days of the Mi 
strolling player. Frederick A Ly E = STORY 
S.Ishamistheauthor. The JOHN ‘PHILIP SOUSA 
eight illustrations by Har- Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 
rison Fisher add much to All the passions of the soul—joy, hope, 
the charm and beauty of it. deirehicrten tn camer 


ine Os. on weteeld Fifth String.’’—Indianapolis News. 
> eos ere PP Price $1.25, postpaid. 


CR hi MeLIEN, . 


IPAVZARIE 


Mrs. Catherwood’s 

fine American romance 

Lazarre continues to be 

one of the most popular 

and best selling books in 

America. Critics have 

pronounced it “the best 

novel of the year.” Otis 

Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. As merry Skinner is preparing a 

Sologig eG earn most elaborate stage 
production of the story. 


to Town,’’ and as fresh and fragrant as a 


June rose garden.—New York Press. ; } 
Price $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. Price, 1.50, Postpaid. 
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use a figure which 
ll be understood by 
who read ‘‘The 
Wighting Bishop,’’ this 
ig a book which lifts 
Mshead. It is outside 
beaten path. 
—- 6) 6©}hlUD 
heights and 
s are those of 


er,and not the iP i 


erings of an un- 
en story-teller. 
* # a . a 
is characters do 
‘the right thing at 
the right time 
fom a human 
° of view. fi 
isa page from 
Teal life. 


A HUMAN st 


SOT 8 nce cn 


There are many § 
striking scenes | 
in ‘The Fighting } 

.‘Bishop;’’ the con- 
flict on Little 
Round Top; the 
marsh fire which 
the family fight 
with the plow. 
* * 
The draft riots in 
New York; the hospi- 
tal ward in Washing- 
ton with Walt Whit- 
man as nurse. 
= & € 
Virile, forceful and 
original, it strikes the 
note of reality and is al- 
ways interesting,— 
intensely so at times. 
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Book News 


a. “AUDREY” Miss Johnston has done 

her best work, and work of a surpass- 
ingly fine quality. We are borne with swift 
and compelling force to the breathlessly at- 
tained close.—N. Y. Times. 


- ggntvony abd beyond expectation, with 
noble figures, original grouping, and the 
indwelling light of genius.—Boston Journal. 


UCH art as this is rare and makes the 
book noteworthy.— San Francisco Chronicle. 


‘* Audrey” is for sale at all Bookstores. First edition 125,000 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, - BOSTON AND New YORK 


TWO EDITIONS SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION 


OF 2 Pao 
D 

2 > 

4b 
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CHETTE 


A Novel By Charles Theodore Murray 
$1.50 


Illustrated by Richardson, Day, Benson-Kennedy 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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Ie 


Half-tone Reproduction of One of the 


Remarkable Illustrations in Color 


from 


THE THRALL OF LEIF THE LUCKY 


The New Viking Romance to be published 
March 19 by 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 





Book News 


Rook News 


EVERY MONTH 
TELLS OF THE LATEST 


BOOK S$ 


S 
endeavoring to tell just what a book is like and 
let you decide whether it’s one you want. Book 
News reviews more books in a year than any 
other literary journal, fully 5 000 being described. 
There is a close and discriminating classification, 
so that a few moments’ reading will put you in 
touch with the latest book on your favorite 
subject. Reviews by Dr. Talcott Williams and 
other reviewers, written expressly for Boox 
News, together with reviews selected from the 
most tie TN periodicals of England and 

America. The style of binding, the price 
and size are also given, and when you 
have read of a book in Boox News 

Pe you know all about it that you = 
Cut this possibly can until you read the 


Coupon off, = 
fill in Blank. Cy, book itself. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
Enclosed is 50 cents. Please 
enter my subscription to BOOK 
NEWS for one year, beginning 5 cents a Copy 50 cents a year 


number. 


John Wanamaker 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


on SRE oe 





DOROTHY 
SOUTH 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Author of “A CAROLINA CAVALIER,” now in its 17,000 


A LOVE Pe ee Beautifully 
STORY : bound 
Nora in 
JUST ut | Dark Red 


Cloth 
BEFORE 


Illustrated 


THE WAR 
Cover 


With ee SF oe : shea 
Illustrations  ta“€ ie 

by C. D. 5 - 

Williams o ie yy F Price, $1.50 


Gilt Top 


DOROTHY SOUTH 


FRANK R. STOCKTON says: 


SO GOES DOROTHY THROUGH THE STORY.’ AND SAD IN- 
DEED WOULD BE THE FATE OF POOR ARTHUR BRENT — 
AND ALL OF US—IF SHE COULD BE STOLEN OUT OF IT. 
“THERE ARE OTHER CHARACTERS WHICH WILL CHEER THE 
HEART OF THE READER— THAT IS THOSE READERS WHO CAN TAKE 
THEIR EYES AND EARS AND HEARTS FROM DOROTHY.” 


q EARNED, LOVELY; MUSICAL, LOVELY; LOVING, LOVELY 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


THE CONQUEROR: 
Being the True and Romantic Story of ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


Author of “* Senator North,’ ** The Californians,” ** The Aristocrats,”* etc. 


Cloth, just ready, $1.50. 


The romantic story of Hamilton's life, told as never before in its completeness, from the solution of the vexed 
question of his birth to the tragic end; a picture of the man and of his time in a fictional form that is immeasurably 


interesting. 


Initial Volumes of the AMERICAN SPORTSMEN’S LIBRARY, Edited by Caspar Whitney. 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net; large paper edition, $7.50 net (postage extra). 


THE DEER FAMILY 
By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, T.S. VAN DyKE, 
A. J. STONE, and D. G. ELLiot. Illustrated by 
Carl Rungius. 


ULYSSES 


A Drama in a Prologue and Three Acts. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIps. Cloth, $1.25 net; Japanese 
vellum, $5.00 net (postage 8 cents), 
*“* Rich and sonorous poetry. It abounds in passages 
of great lyric beauty.’’— Sydney Brooks. 


THE LEVEL OF SOCIAL MOTION 


A Glance at the Coming Constitution of Society. 
By MICHAEL A. LANg, author of ** Great Philosophers,” 
etc. Cloth, 1zmo, $2.00 net (postage 14 cents). 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON | 


Including new materials from the British Official 
Records. 
By J. B. Rose, M. A., author of ** The Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Era, 1789-1815."" Illustrated. 
2 vols., 8vo, $4.00 net (postage 35 cents). 


A_HISTORY_OF_POLITICAL THEO- 
RIES, ANCIENT AND MEDIAVAL 


By WILLIAM A. DUNNING, Professor of History in 
Columbia University. Author of “ Essays on the 
Civil War and Reconstruction,” etc. 

Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net (postage 18 cents). 


MRS. SEELY’S COOK BOOK 

A manual of French and American Cookery, with chap- 
ters on Domestic Servants, their Rights and 
Duties, and many other details of Household Man- 
agement. By Mrs. L. SEELY. Cloth, crown 8vo. 
Profusely illustrated. Oilcloth, $2.00 net; half 
leather, $3.00 net; postage 25 cents. 


DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL 
ETHICS 


By JANE Appams, Head of “‘ Hull House,”’ Chicago, 
joint author of “* Philanthropy and Social Progress.”* 
Citixen’s Library Series. Cloth, 1zmo. 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 


EpWYN SANDYS. Illustrated by L. A. 
A. B, Frost, and J. O. Nugent. 


By Fuertes, 


In preparation, 


THE MASTERY OF THE 
PACIFIC 
By A. R. Corgunown, F. R.S., author of *“* China in 
Transformation.’ With over 100 illustrations. 
Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net (postage 30 cents). 
““Of especial timeliness and value.”"—New York 
Herald. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 
By BENJAMIN Kipp, author of “Social Evolution,” 
“* The Control of the Tropics,” etc. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net (postage 13 cents). 


NAPOLEON 
A Sketch of his Life, Character, Struggles and 
Achievements. 
By the Hon. THomas E. Watson, author of *“* The 
Story of France,” etc. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net (postage 21 cents). 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY 
Dedicated by special permission to Prince Henry of 
Prussia 
By ErNesT F. HENDERSON, Ph. D., author of “A 
History of Germany in the Middle Ages,”’ etc. 

2 vols., cloth, $4.00 net, (postage 35 cents). 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SANITARY 
SCIENCE AND THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH: 

With Special Reference to the Causation and 
Prevention of Infectious Diseases 
By WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK, Ph. D., Mass. Inst. of 
Technology, formerly Biologist to the State Board 
of Health in Massachusetts. Illustrated, Cloth, 8vo. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CABINET 
GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 
By MARY TAYLOR BLAUVELT. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 12 cents). 


NEW FICTION TO BE READY IN APRIL 


‘DOROTHYISVERNON! i 
fof Haddon Hall 

By CHARLES Major (EDWIN 

CASKODEN), author of “ When 

Knighthood was in Flower,” etc. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Red 
McLean,” etc. 


THE VIRGINIAN 
A Horseman of the Plains 


By OWEN WISTER, 
Men and White,” 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


BRINTON ELIOT 
From Yale to Yorktown 
By JAMES EUGENE FARMER, 
author of “*The Grenadier,” *“*The 

Grand Mademoiselle,” etc. 
Cloth, 1zmo, $1.50. 


author of 
“Lin 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ss 





Book News 


“The most splendid achievement of any 
American man or woman in fiction.” 
—Louisville Courier Fournal. 


EDITH WHARTON’S 


The VALLEY of DECISION 


Is hailed on all sides as a performance of 
the greatest literary importance. 


Hamilton W. Mabie says, in the New York Times 
* Saturday Review : 


‘¢ It is individual and original to a high degree. er 
It is rare and fine and full of distinction. . A novel of 
notable charm and ability. . A study of temperament 
of a very artistic kind, admirable in its poise.’’ 


In two volumes, $2.00 


Another Vigorous Novel by HARRISON ROBERTSON 


The OPPONENTS 


By the author of ‘* Tue INLANDER, 


‘“‘Rep, Bioop anv Bruve,”’ etc. 


A Not the least interest lies in 

Powerful . ‘ 
Mr. Robertson’s sympathetic 
portraiture of Southern 


Latter-Day women. A capital love-story. 
Politics 
in 


Kentucky $1.50 


A Novel sure 
to provoke dis- 
CUSSION. 


A REMARKABLE novel of 


contemporary life in the 
South, dealing with the 
social and to a slight extent with 
the political conditions of a period 


_more recent than fiction has 


hitherto treated. 


$1.50 


Another Book by the late 


MALTBIE 
D. BABCOCK, D. D. 


Letters 
from Egypt 
and Palestine 


Written to the men of his 
Church. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


$1.00 net (postage, 9c) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Special Bargain Books 


American Boys’ and Girls Series 


Handsome 12mo. Volumes. 


Our Price, 30 Cents - ~ 


Illustrated. 
By Mail, 48 Cents 


OLIVER OPTIC 


All Aboard, 
Haste and Waste, 
Hope and Have, 
Little by Little, 
Work and Win, 
Outward Bound, 
The Soldier Boy, 
Now or Never, 
Poor and Proud, 


Field and Forest, 

Try Again, 

The Starry Flag, 

The Boat Club, 

Through by Daylight, 

A Missing Million, 

A Millionaire at Sixteen, 
A Young Knight Errant, 
Strange Sights Abroad. 


REV. ELIJAH KELLOGG 


Ark of Elm Island, 

Arthur Brown the Young Captain, 
Black Rifle’s Mission, 
Brought to the Front, 
Burying the Hatchet, 

Cruise of the Casco, 

Fisher Boys of Pleasant Cove, 
Forest Glen, 

Good Old Times, 

Hardscrable of Elm Island, 
John Godsoe’s Legacy, 


JUDGE G. P. 
The Green Mountain Boys, 


Girls 


Daisy Travers. By Adelaide F. 
Samuels. 

Her Friend’s Lover. By Sophie May. 

In Trust. By Amanda M. Douglas. 

Into the Light. By C. A. O. 

Mills of Tuxbury. By Virginia F. 
Townsend. 

Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom. By 
Amanda M. Douglas. 

Pretty Lucy Merwyn. 
Lakeman. 

Ruth Eliot’s Dream. By Mary 
Lakeman. 

Seven Daughters. 


Douglas. 


By Mary 


By Amanda M. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


10 


Lion Ben of Elm Island, 
Live Oak Boys, 
Sowed by the Wind, 
Spark of Genius, 
Stout Heart, 
Turning of the Tide, 
Unseen Hand, 
Whispering Pine, 
Winning His Spurs, 
Wolf Run, 

Young Deliverers. 


THOMPSON 
Locke Amsden The Schoolmaster. 


Series 

It Came to Pass. 
Sanborn. 

Sweet and Twenty. 
Sanborn. 

Six in All. By Virginia F. Townsend. 

Whom Kathie Married. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. 

Dorothy’s Experience. By Adeline 
Trafton. 

Lucy’s Lovers; or, Hillsboro’ Farms. 
By Sophia Dickinson Cobb. 

May Martin. By Judge D. P. 
Thompson. 


By Mary F. 


By Mary F. 


NEW YORK 
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Linked to Success 


125,000th 
The Man from Glengarry 


A TALE OF THE LUMBERMEN OF THE OTTAWA 


By RALPH CONNOR. $1.50 


The popularity of this author is best evidenced by the rapid, steady 
advancement of his latest book to the place of a leader among the 
BEST SELLING BOOKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


3500,000th 


RALPH CONNOR’S Rocky Mountain Tales 


The Sky Pilot Black Rock 


A Tale of the Foothills A Tale of the Selkirks 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Each, $1.25 


If tired of swashbucklers and historical personages and of the 
archaic conversation of sword-buckling gallants, what is needed is 
an introduction to Ralph Connor. His books promise to go on selling 
thousands after their short-lived rivals are forgotten. 


25,000th 


A THRILLING ROMANCE OF A THRILLING TIME 


DEBORAH JAMES M. LUDLOW 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


“The author has the wealth and vigor of the oriental imagination. 
Characters are in this book with fibre like some of Shakespeare’s best. 
The ambition of Deborah is as daring as that of Macbeth.”—Book News. 


The Strongest Romance of its Type since BEN HUR. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO TORONTO 
158 Fifth Avenue 63 Washington Street 27 Richmond Street, N. 





Book News 


STOCKTON’S MOST POPULAR NOVEL 


KATE 
BONNET 


The Romance of a Pirate’s 
Daughter 


BY 


FRANK R. STOCKTON 


AUTHOR OF 


** Rudder Grange,’’ ‘‘ The Lady or the 
Tiger,’’ etc., etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
A. I. KELLER and H. S. POTTER 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


‘* Filled with quaint quip and dainty description, and ending with a riotous 
burst of diverting catastrophe, this new volume is a most enjoyable example 
of fictional opera bouffe, that cannot but add to Mr. Stockton’s reputation for 
clean, wholesome humor.’’—Soston Journal. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE WEAK 
A Novel. By CHAUNCEY C. HOTCHKISS 


Author of ‘‘ Betsy Ross,’’ ‘‘In Defiance of the King,’’ etc. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
‘*One of the best of the romantic novels published this winter.”—New 
York Evening Post. 


‘fA tale with a strong, steady swing of narrative power that makes the 
story one of the best of recent historical novels.’’—World’s Work. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Volume XX 


MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S IMPOR- 
TANT DRAMA,* 


In taking the hero of the “Odys- 
sey” for the figure about which to 
build up his latest drama, Mr. Ste- 
phen Phillips has exhibited a temer- 
ity that we should scarcely have 
credited him with possessing. 
Nevertheless, despite the audacious- 
ness, one cannot read “Ulysses” 
without being convinced that the 
success of accomplishment has more 
than justified the boldness of the at- 
tempt. Although owing to the 
perennial charm and unchang'ng 
adequateness of the Homeric epic 
we might look upon a dramatic ef- 
fort based on the subject of the an- 
cient Greek poem as somewhat su- 
perfluous, as well as daring; yet it 
is surprising to discover how en- 
tirely fresh and invigorating and 
how constant in interest is Mr. V’hil- 
lips’s rendering. Well as we may 
know the hero of the ancient classic, 
nevertheless there is nothing tire- 
some in viewing him thus from the 
Phillipsonian standpoint, while in 


*** Ulysses,”’ by Stephen Phillips. 


the condensation of the work we find 
a decided advantage. 

To be sure, our dramatist does not 
pretend to approach the unapproach- 
able poetic art of his glorious pre- 
decessor, yet in the exquisite music 
of the rhythm, in the delicacy, grace 
and virility of the drama as a whole, 
to say nothing of the brilliantly sus- 
tained characters of the piece, we 
discern the workings of a mind of no 
mean literary power and we feel that 
so worthy a production is a truly 
great achievement of which we in 
this age may well be proud, as its 
advent marks a milestone in the 
steady elevation of the  literarv 
plane. 

A dramatization of the wander- 
ings of Ulysses as narrated in the 
“Odyssey,” that is, a dramatization 
in such form as to render its stage 
production practicable, presents 
without a doubt, to anyone who 
undertakes it, numerous and great 
difficulties. To begin with, the mat- 
ter of cutting requires a full play cf 
nice judgment, good taste, percep- 
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tion and practicality. About five- 
sixths of the episodal matter con- 
tained in the original must be sacri- 
ficed, yet how to sacrifice and yet 
at the same time retain the urity, 
continuity and completeness of in- 
terest is a problem not easy to solve. 
Up to the time of Mr. Phillips’s at- 
tempt, no dramatist has been able to 
solve it. True, many have tried. 
Robert Bridges and M. Ponsard 
endeavored to overcome the difficul- 
ties by limiting the action of their 
works to the time subsequent io 
Ulysses’s return to Ithaca; but this 
plan proved inadequate. In the 
Homeric epic the very foundations 
are erected on the adventures en- 
countered by the hero during his 
journey homeward, therefore it is 
impossible to preserve the Greek 
traditions and at the same time omit 
the entire account of these adven- 
tures. Now Mr. Phillips, realizing 
this fact, has adopted a most judi- 
cious plan. Cutting out the vast 
majority of the episodes in the 
“Odyssey,” he has retained just two, 
Ulysses’s stay on the isle of Calypso 
and his journey through Hades. In 
this way the author gives a part that 
is representative of the whole and 
overcomes the chief obstacle in his 
path of success. 
* * *K ok 
“Ulysses” opens with a prologue 
in which we are introduced to 4 
council of the gods on Olympus, 
during the course of which Atheiie 
pleads with Zeus to save her hero, 
Ulysses, from the perils that he is so 
constantly encountering and return 
him safe to his home and to Pene- 
lope. But Poseidon, god of the sea, 
interferes with Athene’s entreaty. 


‘* Father of God,’’ he says, ‘‘ this man hath 
stricken blind 

My dear son Polyphemus, and with wind. 

With tempests and a roaring wall of waves, 

I fling him backward from the shore he 
craves.”’ 


A controversy ensues, through 
which we perceive a delightful un- 
derstrain of satire and quiet humor 
that shows some of the incongruous 
attributes of the gods as conceived 
by the ancient Greeks. Finally the 
dispute is settled by deciding to put 
Ulysses to the test of passing 
through Hades, after which he is to 
return to Ithaca. 

Act I shows {thaca and the palace 
of Ulysses, now occupied by the im- 
portunate suitors for the hand of 
Penelope. These suitors are feast- 
ing and carousing to their hearts’ 
content. Telemachus is represented 
as offering a weak but vain resis- 
tance against these - wasters of his 
fathers’ substance. The minstrel be- 
gins to sing of Troy and the sor- 
rowful Penelope comes to bid h'm 
cease, for the song recalls her sad 
bereavement. Then the suitors press 
about her, urging her to choose a 
husband from among them, and fin- 
ally she promises to make the choicz 
ere the moon be full. 

Scene II of the first act pictures 
Ulysses on Calypso’s isle. This is 
somewhat different from the ‘ Odys- 
sey’’ as it precedes the descent to 
Hades, while it gives to Calypso the 
attributes of Circe. By the spell of 
these attributes Ulysses is content 
to forget home and wife and dwell 
with his fair charmer, until Hermes 
appears unto him, breaks the spell 
and forces Calypso to yield her con- 
sent to Ulysses’s departure from the 
isle. This departure is graphically 
told, and amid shouts of joy from 
his sailors, Ulysses sets sail. 

At the beginning of Act II we find 
Ulysses at the entrance to Hades, 
struggling to overcome his fear of 
the descent. In Scene II of the same 
act he passes into the nether world, 
the description of which is made 
Virgilian by Mr. Phillips rather 
than Homeric. The descent is 
marked by various incidents and 
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meetings with spirits, from whom 
the hero strives to gain some know- 
ledge of his home and wife, but not 
until he meets the ghost of his 
mother does he obtain tidings, and 
then they are such as to hasten his 
ascent to the upper world and to 
cause him to fly to the aid of Pene- 
lope. 

The third act brings Ulysses to 
Ithaca, just outside the swineherd’s 
hut. At first the hero does not rec- 
ognize his home, but Athene comes 
and enlightens him. Then Ulysses 
goes to the swineherd and discloses 
his identity to the old servant and 
afterward to Telemachus, learns 
from them the situation, and plans 
with them to have revenge on the 
suitors. 

Scene II shows the banqueting- 
hall of Ulysses’s palace. The suit- 
ors are present, but not Penelope. 
Presently the minstrel sings and pre- 
dicts a dread calamity. Then Ulys- 
ses as a beggar appears. He is 
taunted, jeered at; but his triumph 
is soon to come. Penelope has prom- 
ised this night to make her choice. 
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She fixes a test, which is to bend 
Ulysses’s bow. All fail till it comes 
to the old beggar. He alone suc- 
ceeds, then makes known his real 
name and position, slays and puts to 
flight the suitors, and in a touching, 
beautiful conclusion the hero and 
his faithful wife are reunited. 

That the play will be a stage suc- 
cess of permanent endurance, we can 
not yet foretell, although the reports 
from England, where it is being now 
enacted, seem to point that way. 
There seems no reason why it should 
not find approval at the hands of 
the public. Still, should its use as a 
drama prove of short duration, there 
is one destiny that it without doubt 
will fulfill. As a poem it evinces the 
characteristics of a great production, 
and as a poem it will surely live. 
Its simplicity of language, its hu- 
manizing element, its poetic beauty 
and its exaltation of idea render its 
author one of the few great poets 
of the day and place him in the 
ranks of the illustrious. 


Quentin MacDonald. 






WITH TH E PoEMS, BY W. E. CHASE—BRAMBILE BRAE—POEMS, BY PRESTON 
GURNEY—THE NAMELESS HERO—BIGG’s BAR AND OTHER 


MARCH POETS KLONDYKE BALLADS. 


Five small volumes of as many 
different kinds of verse, present 
themselves among the books of the 
early spring. 

In a thin, paper bound book of 
sixteen pages, come six pearls of 
poetry from the hand of Mr. Wilfrid 
Earle Chase. They are not pre- 
tentious works, but would seem to 
be the outpourings of a deep, reflec- 
tive mind, whose constant medita- 
tions have swelled forth in the curv- 
ing, languorous lines of musically- 
flowing poetry. 

The spirit of the poems is m- 
bodied in these lines: 





“Then why on mossy bank should one 

Man lie, the while his haggard brother 
plies 

At double task? So seeming do the Fates 

Oft partial deal. But closer scanned, ’tis 
seen 

Their acts they ever mend: the idle man, 

Beggar in pride and sickly weak in health, 

By whips invisible is urged to use; 

The overwrought, though fagged and 
worn, sustained, 

Through brake and tangle hews to glades 
of light.” 


Throughout the poems this is the 
main burden of the thought. There 
is a soul throbbing beneath the 
gracefully molded exterior; there is 
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a spirit singing forth its life’s exu- 
berance in the tender vibrant ac- 
cents. The poems are short and 
few in number, and their scarcity 
may, unfortunately, prevent their 
being properly appreciated; but the 
true lover of a beautiful and valu- 
able idea clothed in delicately- 
wrought language, will find in these 
easily-moving stanzas with their 
deeply-thrilling notes, a number of 
companion poems to memorize and 
keep and often reflect upon in much 
the same way as he cherishes the 
sublime songs of some of our great- 
er poets. Mr. Chase strikes a note 
nearer to classic poetry than has 
been struck by any of our later song- 
writers, excepting Edwin Markham. 
Indeed, there is much in common 
between the latter and Mr. Chase. 
There is a striking similarity in 
depth and majesty and strength. An 
undercurrent of prophecy seems to 
run beneath the stanzas which 


makes one think of a soul that has 


stood upon the very brink of eter- 
nity and has gazed upon the mys- 
teries of the vast everlasting, paus- 
ing only to shape them into perma- 
nent form, ere setting forth to take 
its own rightful place among them. 
This foreshadowing of the Here- 
after imparts to the work an ethereal 
tone and a deep spirituality that 
marks their writer a serious, broad- 
minded, free-minded thinker. 

With Mr. Chase’s tender, beauti- 
ful poems come two other medium- 
sized books of verse. 

Mr. Robert Bridges, well known 
to the public as “Droch,” summons 
his muse in some sixty short poems 
collected under the title “Bramble 
Brae,” and Mr. Preston Gurney 
plays the harp-strips in a number of 
dainty nature ballads, gathered 
under the simple name of “Poems.” 

Of the two, it is not difficult to 
discern the superiority of Mr. 
Bridges’s work. His wide know- 
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ledge of Nature and human-nature, 
his perfect sympathy with both, his 
appreciation of men, his worship of 
the beautiful, and his keen sense of 
the humorous in life, added to a 
gift for facile rhyme and easy, grace- 
ful expression, make his poetry not 
sublime or spiritual, not lofty in 
conception but admirable in _ its 
mixture of prettiness, wit and satire; 
well worth the reading and afford- 
ing much room for pure enjoyment. 

Mr. Gurney evinces a strong love 
for nature, but though he has with- 
out doubt strived hard to interpret 
her in some of her lighter, brighter 
phases, yet we miss in his message 
the true inborn spirit and penetra- 
tion of the poet. 

This lack of the poetic stamp is 
also marked in Mr. James Blythe 
Anderson’s verse, which we find in 
the fourth book of poems. This vol- 
ume is largely made up of a lengthy 
epic poem, “The Nameless Hero,” 
a somewhat majestic and slightly 
impressive production; but save for 
a few passages of description, the 
piece is hardly more than versified 
prose, as are the few other small 
pieces that accompany it. On the 
whole, we find nothing distinctively 
characteristic or individual, and lit- 
tle that is worth preserving as 
poetry in the entire book. 

The last volume to consider is Mr. 
Howard V. Sutherland’s “Bigg’s 
Bar and Other Klondyke Ballads.” 
This writer immediately wins our 
hearts by his musical dialect-verse 
and sprightly humor. He pictures 
to us the scenes of the Klondyke, 
and in doing so introduces some 
clever character-portrayal and skil- 
fully-arranged environment. Now 
and then a bit of pathos tempers 
his wit and makes him infinitely 
human, reminding us forcibly of 
Bret Hart and Whitcomb Riley ia 
some of the latter’s most appealing 
humorous ballads. 
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‘“* HASTE YE! HASTE YE,’’ CRIED DICKORY, ‘“‘ THEY WILL LEAVE YOU BEHIND.” 
Copyright, 1902, by D. Appleton & Co. ; From ‘‘ Kate Bonnet.’’ 


KATE BONNET. possessed a singular and unaccount- 

Mr. George Cary Eggleston in a able fascination for Mr. Frank R. 
notice of ‘“‘Kate Bonnet” tells us that Stockton and in connection with 
pirates and restaurants have ever this interesting statement Mr. Eg- 
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gleston recounts some of the _ pirates and piracy, but in no former 
peculiar and in many cases amusing book has he displayed his knowledge 
episodes to which this attraction has to so full an advantage as in his new 
sometimes led during his acquaint- romance, “Kate Bonnet.” 

ance and friendship with Mr. Stock- “Kate Bonnet’’ is a_ historical 
ton. Of course we all know from’ novel of great strength and some- 


“HE IS MY FATHER!” SAID KATE 
Copyright, 1802, by D. Appleton & Co. From ‘‘ Kate Bonnet."’ 


his previous works how thorough!y what less interest. It contains a 
and to what an extent the latter deal of able psychological study, de- 
must have studied the subject of veloped in markedly virile and im- 





Kate Bonnet 


pressive character portrayals. Some 
of this character delineation is of a 
purely imaginative type while the 
remainder is almost wholly founded 
upon historical fact. In Colonel 
Bonnet, practically the chief char- 
acter in the story, we discern a deep 
and intricate psychological problem. 
This plain but prosperous farmer 
who suddenly veers from the natural 
courses of his life and embarks on 
the sea in a vessel manned by cut- 
throats; this hitherto peaceful gen- 
tleman who without apparent cause 
or reason aspires to become the most 
notorious of the world’s pirates, is 
just such a character as might be 
expected to exercise a subtle and po- 
tent influence over the adventure- 
some spirit and love of the extra- 
ordinary that so dominates Mr. 
Stockton’s being. Like one who had 
himself experienced the vicissitudes 
related in connection with the eccen- 
tric old colonel, Mr. Stockton has 


boldly, daringly, realistically drawn 
him and thrown him into high relief 
against a vividly colored, highly im- 
pressive background of the West In- 


dies and the surrounding sea. And 
side by side, influenced by and in- 
fluencing this central figure, are skil- 
fully placed the band of blood- 
thirsty ragamuffins, scoundrels that 
in the early seventeenth century in- 
fested the ocean and plundered and 
destroyed all that they could lay 
hands on. Then in contrast with 
these human demons, the author 
brings forth the strict old Scotch 
Presbyterian servant who fain would 
save his master’s soul from everlast- 
ing punishment but whose earnest 
and sometimes laugh-provoking ad- 
monitions fall unheeded on unhear- 
ing ears. 

Colonel Bonnet’s adventures, the 
numerous events of his career and 
finally his tragic but deserved end 
form the framework or skeleton 

*** Old Blackfriars,’’ by Beatrice Marshall. 
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about which Mr. Stockton has 
woven a glittering, shimmering veil 
of delightful romance, the web of a 
beautiful triple love story, the main- 
spring of which resides in the heart 
of Kate Bonnet, around whom are 
grouped the brave-hearted, lovable 
Dickory ; the proud, but sentimental 
Martin Newcombe, and the cruel, 
passionate Captain Vince. Kate’s 
self-denying devotion to the vain 
task of rescuing her father from his 
evil ways; her absolute forgetfulness 
of self in her continuance and reso- 
luteness of purpose; her ever-ready 
aids in the three lovers and the 
deeds they performed in her service 
make a colorful and entertaining in- 
terlacing of human interests and 
novel episodes. The mode of com- 
position in which the story is re- 
lated is characterized by sustained 
dignity, all-pervading simplicity and 
iron force, and this expression skil- 
fully handled erects ample and pic- 
turesque surroundings and gives an 
adequate vividness and proximity to 
the scenes depicted. If there is one 
fault to be found with “Kate Bon- 
net” it lies in the multitude of details 
with which Mr. Stockton amplifies 
his story on the piratical side, an am- 
plification that suggests something of 
an overdose in the way of freeboot- 
ing exploits. This, however, is but 
an example of the passion enter- 
tained by Mr. Stockton for his fav- 
orite subject. 


BLACKFRIARS OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY PICTURED 
IN THE PAGES OF FICTION.* 
There is something of an irresis 

tible charm in the quaintness and 

delicacy with which Beatrice Mar- 
shall has pictured oid Blackfriars in 
the reign of Charles I., or as the au- 
thor prefers to express it, in the 
days of Sir Anthony Van Dyke; 
and truly it does appear that some- 
what of the artistic temperament of 
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the famous painter himself, who fig- 
ures as a chief character in the tale, 
is evinced in the rich, warm and 
life-producing touches with which 
Miss Marshall fills in her pictur- 
esque scenes and descriptions. 

The book is filled with no rest- 
less or exciting spirit; its expres- 
sion has a quiet and reposeful tone, 
and we feel it to be just a skilful 
re-creation of a fascinating period 
of history, a rare and appropriate 
setting into which has been dropped 
a gem of the first water, in fine, a 
small, uncomplicated story, as pure, 
as tender and as artistic as a pure, 
tender and artistic mind could make 
it, a little tale builded upon the key- 
note of brave, unselfish Damon and 
Pythias-like friendship. 

It were sacrilege to betray the 
plot of “Old Blackfriars,” specimens 
of crystal-clear yet rainbow-colored 
prose are far too rare to run the risk 
of marring their possibilities of en- 
tertainment by a disclosure of the 
most important of their secret 
charms, the latter of which “Old 
Blackfriars” has a many. But of 
the characters and general style we 
may speak unrestrainedly. Miss 
Marshall has aimed, first of all, to 
be real, and real she has undoubt- 
edly been. Sensationalism, senti- 
mentalism and hypocrisy are not 
the terms to be applied to her work. 
She admits no overdrawn or shock- 
ing display of passion, no show of 
excruciating pathos, the characters 
upon which she throws the limelight 
are strong, unique and magnetic, 
they act rationally, and speak ra- 
tionally, save for their seventeenth- 
century environment and manners, 
and their quaint, old-fashioned 
modes of speech, we feel them to be 
companions, kin, and we soon for- 
get that instead of actually being 
they are but living in the strokes of 
a pen, manipulated by a clever 
hand. It is this test, which her 
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creations so undoubtedly stand that 
warrants our assurance of Miss 
Marshall’s admirable _ capabilities 
for character study, while the sense 
of proximity, of actual and present 
surroundings renders “Old Black- 
friars” a work that carries out to 
completeness the essentials of a 
plan for an ideal novel. 

The balanced mingling of histori- 
cal fact with rosy-hued fancy, the 
harmonious action of the historical 
character upon and together with 
the creatures of the imagination and 
the satisfying portrayal of adequate 
and appropriate environment, form, 
not a stirring dramatic romance 
that might seem destined to the 
stage, but a quiet, restful and en- 
tertaining story that not merely 
amuses but that by its slightly 
idealized plane, by its dignity and 
loftiness of spirit, by its serious- 
mindedness and its realistic play of 
good and evil, provides the reader 
with food for reflection and brings home 
to him many of the every-day comedies 
and tragedies of life. 

In style, Miss Marshall’s writing 
is graceful and smooth, characterized by 
clarity, coherency and strength to which 
is added a delicate coloring of poetic 
fancy and a power for producing im- 
pressive and vivid pictures, 


GRAYSTONE. 


“Graystone” possesses no unusual 


features. At a first glance one 
would be likely to enter it in the 
lists of the general, ordinary run of 
fiction, but a closer scrutiny of its 
parts reveals a mastery in character 
delineation and an ease and majesty 
of style that at once lift the book to 
a higher plane and therefore render 
it worthy of a more extended con- 
sideration. 

The scenes of the novel are laid 
in an English village, in Philadel- 
phia, New York and the Acton min- 
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ing districts of Pennsylvania; and 
the pictures given of life in these 
various places are replete with hu- 
man interest, with keen passion, 
deep-seated pathos and subtle hu- 
mor. They are real men and wo- 
men, these people of “Graystone,” 
and in their pleasant companionship 
we find adequate refuge from the 
trials and hardships of this hum- 
drum every-day existence. And 
then the lover of nature, the wor- 
shipper of beauty, how many con- 


interesting, deeply fascinating ro- 
mance, skilfully constructed and 
gracefully and sympathetically told, 
comprise “Graystone.” In short, 
the book would seem to be the out- 
pourings of a deep, resourceful 
imagination combined with an un- 
usual gift of expression. 


MLLE. FOUCHETTE. 


Mlle. Fouchette comes to us like 
a novel and delectable little French 


IT WAS A CRITICAL MOMENT. 


genial passages does he discover in 
the numerous. poetic descriptions, 
with their delicate tracery of plants, 
their gentle, soft aroma of the 
flowers, their sighing of the wind, and 
melody of birds. Nature-life and 
human-life interwoven in a keenly 


From “‘ Mile. Fouchette."’ 


dish served up a la mode. It is re- 
freshing, invigorating and delightful 
in every degree. Paris is pictured 
in all the many varying tints, from 
the deeper, darker and more sombre, 
hues to the lighter and more striking 
shades of the brighter colors. 
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The book is chiefly one of char- 
acterization, characterization shaped 
by outward circumstance and the 
deep, psychological analysis that 
runs throughout bears witness to a 
mind long and earnestly occupied in 
the study of human nature and the 
solution of its more puzzling prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Murray seems to have lived 
each one of his characters, and he 
presents them tousasreal persons in 
whose fortunes we soon become in- 
tensely interested, inextricably in- 
volved, we live with them, talk with 
them, weep for them, laugh for 
them. Bad as many of them are; 
yet we pity them, abandon them- 
selves as they may, we have com- 
passion upon them. They are Bo- 
hemians ; in some environment, they 
would be vulgar, in their surround- 
ings as here depicted they are the 
proper persons for the place. Their 
loves, their hates are the loves and 
hates of the lower French classes, 
the matured and unruly passions of 
a long ago rag-picker, of a quondam 
outcast, of an early foundling, now 
mingling with the little higher sen- 
sibilities of those who tenderly 
reared in childhood, have in later 
years given themselves over to the 
freedoms of a Latin Quarter life. 

In the Paris mob, in the Paris 
café, and fétes and in their private 
apartments we meet these persons 
and follow them in their careers. 

The style of writing is quick, clear 
and simple, and though little dis- 
tinctive, and hardly fine, it is well 
adapted to the subject. 


MRS. EDITH WHARTON’S 
LATEST NOVEL.* 


Mrs. Edith Wharton, in her new 
novel, “The Valley of Decision,” 
presents a work more valuable for 
its form than for its interesting 


*“* The Valley of Decision,”” by Mrs. Edith Wharton. 








power, wherefore the book is likely 
to draw the attention of the writer 
rather than win the admiration of 
the story-lover. Mrs. Wharton is 
probably one of the few “artistic” 
novelists of to-day. She is indeed 
one of that exclusive and conserva- 
tive class of authors that adheres 
closely to the traditions of the past 
and aims to produce works that will 
in future time stand side by side 
with Meredith, Thackeray, George 
Eliot and Hawthorne. 

There is little in the way of a 
delightful tale to attract one in this 
book. The author is not a teller of 
stories, by nature; she is rather a 
delver in the deeper problems of ex- 
istence, especially in the dense and 
intricate weavings of its greater 
complications, and it is this inquir- 
ing faculty, this tendency toward 
analysis and study, that has led her 
to choose the subject that she has 
for her novel. 

Italy, aged and bent, yet garbed 
in all the trappings of her fast-de- 
caying splendor, looking back with 
longing eyes upon the ruins of her 
ancient glory, as she stands upon 
the barren brink of the approach- 
ing new regime, standing feebly, 
hesitating, fearful, too timid to tra- 
verse alone that narrow valley of 
decision just beneath her, yet soon 
to be borne across by force on the 
tide of the densely surging throng; 
Italy, poor, piteous figure, proud yet 
broken-hearted, what an _ appealing 
spectacle she presents to an earnest, 
searching mind like that of Mrs. 
Wharton. Italy hovering. between 
the past and future, outwardly calm, 
inwardly raving; revolution at _ its 
deadly work about her vitals, what 
a picture is unfolded to the scru- 
tiny of the appreciating and artistic 
eye! 

Vividly has this picture of the 
time impressed itself upon the per- 
sonality of Mrs. Wharton, and vivid- 
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Mrs. Edith Wharton’s Latest Novel 


ly she now impresses it upon the 
world. No everyday romance, no 
stirring tale of adventure, but a 
glorious panorama of Italian life in 
the latter eighteenth century; a 
series of brilliantly colored, well- 
ordered, well-selected views, almost 
faultlessly executed and tastefully 
framed. Portraits and landscapes: 
humanity, appealing and life-like: 
nature, harmonious and effective; 
local environment, social condition 
and political situation, all are realis- 
tically portrayed. Yet there is no 
dash or impulsiveness, no undue 
emotional exhibition, the entire 
work is characterized by precision 
and painstaking deliberate care. 
Every scene, every event, is builded 
upon a firmly constructed frame- 
work, all is clear, coherent, quiet 
and steady. Every other considera- 
tion is subordinated to that of ex- 
quisite literary composition, and 
though the readers may feel a sense 
of regret at deriving so little of the 
unalloyed pleasure of an interesting 
story from the perusal of the book, 
yet it cannot be denied that for his- 
torical accuracy, for scenic charm, 
and for able delineation of character, 
as well as for strong, clean-cut sim- 
plicity of expression, “The Valley 
of Decision” deserves to rest on the 
highest plane of present-day liter- 
ary excellence, while it also bids 
fair to hold a distinctive and dis- 
tinguished place in the nobler litera- 
ture of the years that are to come. 


Quentin MacDonald. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE GRAY 
HORSE TROOP. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland’s complete 
knowledge of the West and of western 
life is already well known by those 
who have had the pleasure of reading 
his “Eagle’s Heart” and “Her Moun- 
tain Lover.” That Mr. Garland is a 
Westerner of the true type and that 
he has made a thorough observation 
and study of his environment in all 
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its features is more than amply dem- 
onstrated in his latest book, “The 
Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop.” 
This is a vigorous, dramatic and 
colorful tale in which the Western set- 
tler and ranchman, the redman and 
the government official all mingle in 
picturesque confusion with a graceful 
and delightful little love-story woven 
like a thread of silver in the bright, 
bewildering mesh. 

Mr, Garland has created a stage 
on which the scenes, ever realistic 
and striking are in a state of constant 
change. Among and against this 
fresh and richly colored background 
he has placed his people, his rough, 
rude cowboy, his calm, settled Indian 
Chieftain, his Indian agent, his artists 
and his gallant United States cavalry- 
men. There ensues a series of scenes 
some exciting and  swift-moving, 
others quiet and impressive, some of 
war, some of love and home-life and 
just for one brief space, he carries us 
across the continent to Washington 
and there abides with us shortly in a 
senator’s home. 

_Mr. Garland’s crisp, energetic style, 
his complete mastery of vivid descrip- 
tion and his life-like, forcible charac- 
ter-portrayal make his book both 
profitable and enjoyable to read. 


THE SILENT PIONEER. 

This is a Stirring tale of pioneer 
days in Kentucky just after the Rev- 
slutionary War. The story is that 
of a patriot colonel whose sweet- 
heart is kidnapped by Indians on 
the very day that was to have been 
her wedding day. Her lover imme- 
diately follows the red men itno the 
woods, taking as his companions on 
the hunt only a horse and a faithful 
dog, who turns out to be the ‘silent 
pioneer.’’ In the adventures that 
ensue, Daniel Boone, portrayed as a 
rough, homely but withal kindly 
figure, ever ready to aid in time of 
misfortune, to the best of his ability, 
has a telling share. 

The tale is a thrilling one, full of 
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exciting episodes and forceful situa- 
tions, and presenting an example of 
able human characterization, as well 
as an appreciative and sympathetic 
study of dog nature. 
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ties and the light-hearted, irrepres- 
sible girl changes into the grave, 
gentle, dignified woman. 

“Naughty Nan” in Mr. Long’s 
new story of that name, is just such 


HE SWUNG HER LIGHTLY IN FRONT OF HIM. 


NAUGHTY NAN. 

The successful short stories of 
Mr. John Luther Long are well 
known and widely read, while sev- 
eral of the more important ones 
have been adapted to and produced 
on the stage. Especially in the por- 
trayal of woman’s character does 
Mr. Long prove himself a master. 
His heroines are charming, intoxi- 
cating creatures, full of light and 
cheeriness, gay, irresponsible and 
eminently attractive, thus they are 
until ensues some roughness in the 
course of love, when the true wo- 
manliness and sweet seriousness of 
heart come uppermost in their quali- 


From ‘‘ The Silent Pioneer.’ 


an enigma of fair womanhood, and 
from cover to cover, by her sweet 
caprice, her winning impulsiveness, 
she holds us enthralled. 

The men of the book are rather 
poor figures, we have but little re- 
spect for their timidity and utter 
lack of courage in.the presence of 
the other sex, but in Aunt Izzy we 
find a character after our own 
hearts, one that we love, for her very 
eccentricities, and one to whom we 
feel closer drawn by the very reason 
of the laughter that she provokes ir 
us 


The book is gracefully and easily 
penned, in a pure, simple style, well 





Lepidus, the Centurion 


suited to the subject and likely to 
win for itself a wide circle of ad- 
mirers. 


LEPIDUS, THE CENTURION. 

Mr Edwin Arnold, in his new book 
“Lepidus, the Centurion” has certain!y 
furnished booklovers with a story that 
is unique in every particular. Con- 
trary to the popular expectation, it is 
not a tale of old Rome at the height 
of its glory but of England in the 
present day. 
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Lepidus, a centurion in the Twen- 
tieth Legion, after being dead for 
about two thousand years, is discover - 
ed by Louis Allanby, a young English 
Squire, and is brought back to life by 
a method known only to the author 
himself. Allanby, who is a student of 
classic literature, wishing to learn 
from the lips of one who had fought 
under Caesar, immediately takes him 
to his villa, furnishes him with cloth- 
ing, and presents him to his guests as 
a cousin from India. 


“STOP, STOP, | COMMAND YOU!” 


From ‘‘ Lepidus, the Centurion.’’ 
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The actions of the centurion, who is 
not familiar with the customs and 
usages of the twentieth century, lead 
to many embarrassing, and amusing 
incidents, keeping his host continually 
in terror as to what lengths he will go. 
To cap the climax he discovers in the 
person of Priscilla Smith, the fiancee 
of Allanby, his old love, whom he had 
wooed and won several centuries be- 
fore. Then follows the tug-of-war 
between the two men for the love of 
the girl, which culminates in a duel, 
and almost results fatally. 

On the whole the story is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one, and affords 
the author fine opportunities for rich 
humor, and striking dramatic effect. 
The situations are ingenious, and well 
written and the dialogue excellent. 
This book will prove entertaining to 
anyone who delights in a story that 
has a touch of the supernatural. 


EVE TRIUMPHANT. 
When “Eve 


Victorieuse”’ was 


first published in Paris it aroused 
the utmost interest in the American 
colony, for its characters are all 


more or less. portraits. Many 
guesses were ventured concerning 
the authorship, which was plainly 
that of a woman, though the novel 
bears the name of Pierre de Coule- 
vain. In the height of the excite- 
ment a lady from Louisiana admit- 
ted the soft impeachment, but later 
Mlle. Favre was settled upon as the 
real author, and the remarkable 
thing is that she has never been in 
America. 

The novel is undoubtedly studied 
from life. Whatever one may think 
about some of its indictments 
against the American woman, it is 
certainly clever, stimulating, inter- 
esting and based on insight far from 
superficial. The curious idea of the 
storv—that love is a fluid, and that 
people are affected and transformed 
by it without any volition of their 
own—does not affect its essentials. 
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They are the adventures or rather 
the experiences of two American 
women of breeding in Paris and 
Rome, whose freedom and Ameri- 
can ability to take care of themselves 
affect foreign men as a challenge, 
which they are not slow to take up. 

Helen Roland defies danger. As 
she puts it to M. de Limeray: “Flirt- 
ing has some good in it; you see, it 
renders us fireproof in the end, and 
as in America we all practice it 
from our infancy, we are just about 
incombustible.” She permits and 
encourages the admiration of a fiery 
young Italian, seeing no harm in it, 
and when he becomes too bold she 
“teaches him a lesson.” The result 
is not at all what she anticipated. 
The experience does not give the 
foreigner a high idea of American 
women’s purity, but leaves him con- 
vinced that they are monsters of 
coldness. With Helen the after 
state was one of torture, owing to a 
curious psychological reaction, man- 
aged by the author wonderfully well 
and giving its greatest interest to 
the novel. 

In the early part of the story anent 
Dora there is an estimate of the 
typical society girl which ought to 
provoke discussion: “She belonged 
to that type peculiar to America, 
known as the ‘society girl,’ and for 
this there is no exact translation in 
any language. The society girl is 
generally rather badly brought up, 
and is more brilliant than intelligent. 
She is by turns polite and impolite, 
generous and mean, kind and dis- 
agreeable, a devoted friend and a 
merciless enemy, a desperate flirt— 
altogether a perfect living medley of 
all sorts of faults and qualities. As 
a characteristic trait she plays the 
banjo, tosses off champagne after 
the manner of a Parisian demi- 
mondaine, and later on keeps up her 
gaiety with cocktails. The society 
girl ignores punctuality and correct- 
ness under any form whatever.” 
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“Eve Triumphant” is a brilliant triumphantly from the ordeal of the 
mingling of salient truth, candid microscope.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
opinion and witty comment. We 
ee fe ae Seen THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS. 
the ingrained prejudices of the for- 
eigner. But when all is said and This is a novel of dynamic power. 
done, the American woman emerges Written contemporary with its events 


“YOU THIEF!” 
From ‘‘ The Leopard’s Spots." 
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and it would doubtless have come like 
a thunderbolt upon the land; written 
as it is, some forty years later than the 
time that it depicts, it will well deserve 
a place in the highest ranks of the his- 
torical romance published within the 
past five years. 

The story is placed in the period of 
reconstruction subsequent to the Civil 
War and none of the heart-rending 
scenes of that terrible struggle holds 
more of agonizing pathos than does 
the picture of the sad return of the 
poor Southern soldiers, who, health 
broken and heart-broken, came limp- 
ing wearily back to white-faced, starv- 
ing wives and children, to ruined es- 
tates and demolished homes. Mrs. 
Stowe in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” awak- 
ens in our hearts less sympathy for 
the oppressed negro, than does Mr. 
Dixon stir our tenderest emotions by 
his vivid portrayal of the ruined 
whites, striving in vain to rise from 
the evil consequences of the cruel con- 
flict but held mercilessly down beneath 
the iron grip of the ungrateful freed- 
men, goaded on in their destructive 
course by the unscrupulous, self-am- 
bitious demagogues, the scum of the 
northern states, who, realizing the 
utter chaos of affairs in the south, 
took advantage of their brothers’ 
weakness and used the ignorant, lazy 
negroes as stepping-stones to author- 
itative positions in the government. 

The state of affairs so clearly de- 
lineated by Mr. Dixon’s skilful pen is 
one to arouse sorrow, pity, indigna- 
tion and contempt. In all its wild 
anarchy, its passion and its infinite 
pathos, the South stands forth, beauti- 
ful even in her misery, yet piteous in 
her despair. 

Mr. Dixon’s view of the subject is a 
broad one. He gives us glimpses of 
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all sides, even taking us North, to note 
there the peaceful, unruffled aspect in 
sad contrast with the turbulent condi- 
tion of the South. And the picture is 
impressive. Throughout the book, 
every scene is vivid, every page re- 
plete with human interest, every scrap 
of conversation whether sad, loving, 
angry, triumphant or humorous, thrills 
as it falls from the lips of Mr. Dixon’s 
people. The author is not a master of 
English prose but he is strong, clear 
and simple and what more is needed 
in a tale that fairly sweeps you 
through its numerous, exciting epi- 
sodes ? 

In short, the work is one that should 
and will make a strong appeal to the 
American people; it can without « 
doubt, teach a lesson deep and true, 
to humanity at large. 


WALLANNAH. 


“Wallannah” is a sort of maze in 
which we completely lose ourselves, 
managing only after many struggles 
to clear its intricacies and emerge 
once more into the light of day. And 
then we feel as if we had taken a great 
deal of. trouble to accomplish—practi- 
cally nothing. Indeed the strain of 
figuring out the manifold complica- 
tions of the plot is in no way compen- 
sated for by the amount of enjoyment 
experienced in the perusal. The whole 
trouble lies in the construction of the 
work. The invention of plot is ad- 
mirable, the characterization is forcible 
and realistic but the disposal of epi- 
sode, the contrivance of the mystery 
and its final solution are, to say the 
least, badly handled while the large 
amount of unnecessary and tedious 
detail makes the book much too long 
and too wearisome for real pleasure 
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and delight. ‘The colonial environment 
lacks vividness, many of the situations 
want proximity and reality while the 
possibilities for thrilling and startling 


pictures are turned over to little ad- 
vantage, the opportunity for a strong, 
intensely dramatic piece of fiction, be- 
ing thereby lost. 


AND THEY COMMITTED BOWZER TO HIS GRAVE. 


From ‘‘ Wallannah.”’ 
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HISTORY 


EDWARD PLANTAGENET. 
Mr. Edward Jenks contributes to 
the “Heroes of the Nations” series 
this admirable study of Edward I. and 
his times. Much space is devoted, 
necessarily, to an account of the de- 
velopment of legal institutions, for the 
great event of Edward’s reign is the 
making of the Common Law of Eng- 
land. Mr. Jenks justly observes, that 
the Common Law ‘was, and is, the 
very picture of English national life, 
the concrete form into which the na- 
tional spirit crystalizes with the mov- 
ing centuries.” Of course, the history 
of the Common Law is largely of a 
technical nature, but Mr. Jenks has 
compressed a world of learning into 
a chapter of moderate length, and 
made clear a difficult subject to the un- 
derstanding of the lay reader. This 
chapter will also have a special inter- 
est for the professional student of law. 
Edward I. was born in 1239, ascend- 
ed the throne in 1274 and died in 1307, 
The sixty-eight vears of his life were 
stirring times for England and the 
part which Edward played is of pro- 
found significance in English history. 
Succeeding his father, Henry III., a 
king whose weakness and misfortunes 
had brought the royal power to low 
ebb, Edward soon exhibited those 
characteristics of mental strength 
which make him one of the great his- 
toric figures of the Middle Ages. 
His earlier life had been spent in 
strenuous conflict, at home in the 
Baron’s War, and abroad in a crusade 
against the Saracens. It was the train- 
ing which was needed for a king who 
was not only to reign, but govern. 
Edward’s great work, however, was 
done at home. In his capacity as 4 
legislator he rendered those services 
to the making of the Common Law 
which have given him the title of “the 
English Justinian.” His statutes cov- 
ered a vast field, and in them is to be 
found the fountain head of the law 
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which rules England to-day. The per- 
fection of the judiciary, the regulation 
of legal procedure, laws relating to 
commerce, contracts and real property, 
—all these and many other subjects of 
legislation, engaged the attention of 
the king during his long reign. The 
far-reaching influence which this great 
body of jurisprudence had upon the 
molding of the later institutions of 
England is understood by the lawyer, 
though it has not been the custom of 
lay historians to give it the importance 
which it deserves. 

But it is in Edward as a national 
hero,—how he fought and triumphed, 
how he died at last a grim old war- 
rior king on his way to give battle to 
the Bruce—that the reader will find 
most interest. He was eminently a 
man of his age, and his latest biog- 
rapher finds in him many noble traits. 
With little of the saintly self-abnega- 
tion of Louis IX. of France, Edward’; 
contemporary, it was a character far 
more suited to a king in the world of 
his day. The age of the crusade and 
the cloister was passing away ; the age 
of national life and commercial great- 
ness was setting in. St. Louis was the 
man of the past, Edward was the man 
of the future. His greatness assumes 
an almost miraculous air, when we 
reflect, that he was the son of Henry 
of Warchester and Eleanor of Prov- 
ence, the grandson of John Lacklani 
and Isabella of Angouléine, the father 
of Edward of Caernarvon. It seems 
almost as though the stem of Planta- 
genet, like the American aloe, had 
blossomed but once in a _ hundred 
years. . 

As we look back across the centur- 
ies, the figure of the first Edward 
stands out in the front rank of the 
great men of the mediaeval world. His 
life and work will ever be of interest 
to the student of English history, for, 
in his reign were manifest the forces 
which were steadily evolving that mas- 
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terful nation which has carried its 
civilization out from the little northern 
island to the continents across the seas. 
Mr. Jenks’s book is a worthy tribute 
to the heroic monarch it portrays, and, 
being the result of researches in the 
original historical documents of 
Edward’s time, lacks nothing on the 
score of freshness and accuracy. Per- 
haps the author will be accused of 
idealizing his hero, but where is the 
hero who has not _ been idealized? 
Minor defects may be pointed out by 
the subtle critic, but they are of no im- 
portance in view of the patent fact that 
Mr. Jenks has written a book that for 
fairness, sympathy, and _ narrative 
power, leaves little to be desired. 
Albert S. Henry. 


NAPOLEON. 

Mr. Thomas E. Watson’s new work 
entitled, ‘‘ Napoleon: A Sketch of His 
Life, Character, Struggles and Achieve- 
ments,” is just the book to appeal to 
the popular fancy. Mr. Watson has 
approached his subject from a sympa- 
thetic and broad-minded point of view. 
Instead of dwelling tiresomely upon 
numerous and unnecessary details, in- 
stead of giving long and minute de- 
scription of Napoleon’s various cam- 
paigns and their particular features, 
the author deals rather with the per- 
sonality of the great Emperor, with 
his private, domestic life and affairs 
and with his political systems, his 
laws, institutions and civil administra- 
tion. 

Of course, the essential biograph- 
ical facts are given, but this is merely 
a framework, the bulk of the book be- 
ing made up of explanatory matter 
and interpretative criticisms, with ac- 
counts of those more important events 
in Napoleon’s career, the events that 
signally affected the course of his life, 
especially those concerning his mar- 
riage, his divorce and his later union 
with the Austrian princess. 

Thus it is that we are brought into 
immediate touch with the massiv2 
genius and rugged personality of the 


unique French conqueror. We see 
his personality from all points of 
view ; we see the admirable side, rep- 
resented by wonderful magnetic at- 
traction, by an indomitable will and 
the rare power to do, to dare and to 
endure; we see the less pleasing as- 
pect, recognizable by the inborn stub- 
bornness, the animal tenacity, the over- 
bearing egotism and lastly we see the 
sorrowful side of his career in his un- 
dying infatuation for Josephine, his 
sorrow at her unworthiness, his dis- 
appointment in her failure to bear 
children, his despair at being com- 
pelled to divorce her and most sad to 
contemplate of all, the cruel and over- 
whelming blow of final defeat and 
miserable exile and death. 

There is an impressive pathos in 
the story of Napoleon’s brilliant but 
unfortunately terminating career, a 
pathos that has many times been over- 
looked in the study of his great fame 
and unprecedented triumphs but Mr. 
Watson has not passed it by, on the 
contrary, he has lingered over it, en- 
larged upon it and in short, made it 
one of the most striking features of 
his work. 

That Mr. Watson is imbued with 
enthusiasm for his subject and that 
this enthusing force has manifested it- 
self in warm and thrilling touches is 
evidenced in every line of the book. 
Not merely knowledge, not merely ac- 
quaintance with all the facts of, the 
case, not merely a compilation of the 
fruits of long years of arduous and 
diligent study, but a penetrative in- 
sight, an intuitive grasp of the inner- 
most secrets of the heart and of the 
soul of his study are evinced in the 
sketch, which throbs and vibrates with 
the heart-beats of triumph and the 
tears of defeat, with all the passion and 
the infinite sorrow of the man whose 
vast spirit permeates and thrills the 
entire volume. Not gross idealiza- 
tion; Mr. Watson uncovers Napole- 
on’s eviler characteristics quite as fully 
as he reveals his nobler qualities, we 
find in the author’s conception of the 
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conqueror nothing that savors of ex- 
aggeration or of fallacy; it is a figure 
in perfect harmony with the state and 
conditions of the times and by virtue 
of the author’s clever pen-strokes, the 
merely outlined figure is so rounded 
out and warmed into life that it stands 
out before us a physical and mentai 
reality. 

Napoleon’s policies, too, are ex- 
plained, his courses of action are 
clearly interpreted, his false steps re- 
viewed, the causes of his earlier mirac- 
ulous successes and later fall from 
power are duly commented and specu- 
lated upon. 

Mr. Watson’s method of setting 
forth his valuable store of knowledge 
and his criticism is simple and direct, 
easily comprehensible and attractive. 
To peruse it is not a task but a privi- 
lege and pleasure and its rare simplic- 
ity and interesting power should make 
it a book to be valued by the manv. 
We have histories and biographies 
galore to serve the purpose of the stu- 
dent or particular scholar but what 
we want are instruct:ve works on his- 
torical subjects and pleasing books of 
biography with tthe contents so dis- 
posed of and handled as to attract and 
win the attention of the general reader 
who at present is saturating his mind 
with fiction and romance. Mr. Wat- 
son’s book is a type of this muck 
needed form of literature; if it fails 
to become popular it will be because 
the reading public has not yet learned 
to appreciate the rare value of a com- 
bined informatory and entertaining 
work, 


MEDIAEVAL ROME. 

The ‘ Story of the Nations ” has thus 
far proved itself an exceptionally val- 
uable work. 

Dry technical history has become a 
drug on the market, except, perhaps, 
for a few serious-minded students ; 
and the fact that the authors engag- 
ed in writing the various volumes in 
this new historical series, have 
strived to make their books not only 
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instructive but entertaining and 
condensed as well, is not the least 
important factor in the success of 
the undertaking. 

Up to the present time, each book 
issued in the collection has been 
simple, comprehensive and compact, 
and in most instances, attractively 
written. The latest volume in the 
series is “Mediaeval Rome,” by Mr. 
William Miller, M. A. Now, Rome 
of the Middle Ages being less gen- 
erally known than the Rome of any 
of the other ages, the subject is par- 
ticularly well selected. We have 
always seemed to lack a short his- 
tory of this period of the Imperial 
City, and the lack has proved a draw- 
back to the fullest appreciation and 
enjoyment of the treasures of Rome 
to-day. As Mr. Miller states in his 
preface: 

“Without some knowledge of its 
chequered annals during the Middle 
Ages, it is impossible to appreciate 
and enjoy a large part of its arch- 
aeological and artistic treasures.” 

Therefore the author has_ taken 
the period from Hildebrand or Gre- 
gory VII to Clement VIII, or from 
1073 to 1600, and has endeavored to 
set forth all the most striking inci- 
dents in the history of the city dur- 
ing that time, confining himself as 
nearly as possible to the events of 
which Rome itself was the theatre. 

The story in the main has been 
based on Gregorovius’s “Geschichte 
der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter,” and 
on Von Reumont’s “Geschichte der 
Stadt Rom;” but all accessible au- 
thorities have been consulted and 
the facts gleaned, arranged and co- 
herently presented in a small 12mo. 
volume. The places in Rome men- 
tioned in connection with important 
events have been visited and care- 
fully studied, with the result that 
Mr. Miller takes us straight into the 
city itself and makes us familiar 
with all tlat he himself has seen. 





The Mastery of the Pacific 


It is a book to please old and 
young, moderately educated and 
widely learned. Its language is plain 
but elegant, simple but strong; it 
evinces accuracy of statement and 
diligence in investigation; it shows 
impartiality and a trained critical 
faculty. It excludes all technical 
terms, making use only of a general 
vocabulary, which takes it from the 
domain of the specialist into the 
wider reiaiuis o§ the generalisi. It 
is free from exaggeration and from 
unusual imaginative feats, evidenc- 
ing just sufficient power of imagina- 
tion to make possible an attractive 
and vivid reconstruction of the past. 


THE MASTERY OF THE PA- 
CIFIC. 


This book is remarkably clear 
and comprehensive in its treatment 
of a subject whose magnitude might 
well appal a_ less _ well-equipped 
writer; it bears on every page the 
trace of authority, won by close 
first-hand observation and by a train- 
ed gift of transmuting it into sound 
knowledge. No doubt Mr. Colqu- 
houn has drawn upon other writers, 
but in no case,it may be assumed 
with safety, has he accepted the 
word of another, however well ac- 
credited, without close scrutiny. 
This volume has all the charm and 
weight of a book of travel by one 
who is interested in the great move- 
ments of the peoples he visits rather 
than in details, and will be found 
of service to him who would ac- 
quaint himself with the present 
status of the countries most vitally 
interested in the problem of the mas- 
tery of the Pacific. 

Mr. Colquhoun opens his book 
with a history of the Pacific, from 
the coming of the first bold naviga- 
tor to the purchase of the Philip- 
pines by this country, and then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the position in the 
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Pacific of the United States, Great 
Britain and her colonies, Holland 
and Japan, devoting but a single 
chapter to Germany, France, Rus- 
sia and China. He considers naval 
power as the ultimate solution of the 
problem, if there be one, which we 
doubt. Japan has, of course, the 
great advantage of being the only 
naval power on the spot, but in Mr. 
Colquhoun’s opinion the United 
States will be the dominant factor 
in the mastery of the Pacific. China 
he treats throughout as a negligible 
quantity, a giant who will passively 
await whatever the other Powers 
may decide to do, after they have 
settled the question among them- 
selves, either by diplomacy or a re- 
sort to arms. Yet, in the very last 
sentence of his book he recognizes 
the fact that the “utilization of the 
huge force lying dormant in China 
is one of the great problems of the 
future, and upon its solution de- 
pends to a great extent the future of 
the Pacific.” 

Australia has followed our exam- 
ple in excluding the Chinaman, even 
though Chinese labor is badly need- 
ed in the new commonwealth. Mr. 
Colquhoun opines that the emigrat- 
ing Chinaman will increase in num- 
bers and fortune in Hong Kong, the 
Straits, Burma, India, Oceanica, 
the Dutch East Indies, Siam, and 
even in parts cf Africa, but gives no 
consideration to a very possible, and 
even probable, Chinese emigration 
on a large scale into Siberia. 

Mr. Colquhoun doubts’ very 
strongly the success of the educa- 
tion we are going to give to the 
Filipinos, and bases his doubt upon 
the characteristics and possibilities 
of the Malays, as revealed hitherto 
to their relations with Europeans. 

The Malay has undoubted charm. 
He is bright, hospitable, has a cer- 
tain tenderness of heart and pos- 
sesses, in general, the fundamental 
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traits that make the gentleman, the 
world over. He is easy to rule, so 
long as he recognizes his master, is 
brave, but superstitious. He also 
has, in fullest measure, the defects 
of his qualities. 

Experience has taught one thing: 
he degenerates when brought under 
the influence of Western  civiliza- 
tion, losing some of his primitive 
virtues, and failing to acquire others 
that require the exercise of reason 
and discipline. 

But the Filipino is not a pure Ma- 
lay; he is so heterogenous as to 
defy classification. The principal 
elements in the mixture are Spanish 
and Chinese. The Chinese _half- 
breeds are the most brainy and puz- 
zling members of the population, 
and form a large proportion of the 
insurgents. “The Chinese charac- 
ter is so involved,” says Mr. Colqu- 
houn, “and so impossible to gener- 
alize, that it is difficult to suggest 
the possible modifications it would 
make in tne Malay; but when we re- 
member the strong conservatism of 
the Chinese, and their intense super- 
stition, we cannot be surprised at 
the prominence of these two quali- 
ties in their Filipino descendants. 
Some of the traditions current in the 
Philippines, for instance, the idea 
that mines could not be opened 
without the application to the ‘veins’ 
of an unguent composed of old wo- 
men’s eyes, and a report, as late as 
1830, that children were to be seized, 
that their blood might water the 
gold and silver mines of Spain— 
these are characteristically Chi- 
nese.” 

The Spaniards have made a dou- 
ble impression upon the Filipino, by 
intermarriage and government. From 
them the Filipino has a certain 
grandiloquence, words without 
thought, but strangely deceptive as 
an indication of mental faculties. 
The “intellectual subtlety of the 





Latin has also been curiously graft- 
ed onto the simplicity—which is not 
stupidity—of the Malay. The result 
is a peculiar leaning toward ab- 
stract ideas, a love of the purely 
theoretical side of learning, with a 
corresponding inability to apply 
those theories, which are to them 
things apart from real life—things 
they have learned or read, and not 
evolved from life itself. They begin 
with the abstract, and fail to work 
down to the concrete, instead of tak- 
ing the concrete and so, through 
circles of thought, reaching the ab- 
stract.” 

Mr. Colquhoun believes that we 
are in too much of a hurry to bestow 
upon the Filipinos the benefits and 
blessings of our civilization. He 
holds that it will take more than 
two generations to create the new 
Filipino, and observes, very perti- 
nently, that we must not forget that 
our brown friend in the islands 
must, first of all, unlearn a great 
many things taught him by his 
Spanish masters. 
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THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


It would seem as if every promi- 
nent feature in Napoleon the First’s 
character had by this time been thor- 
oughly dissected and laid open to pub- 
lic view; but apparently, in the rec- 
ords of the Foreign Office Mr. Rose 
has found fresh material for study. 
The attractiveness of Napoleon’s per- 
sonality, his masterfulness, devotion 
to a political ideal, and unconquerable 
courage are very vividly brought out 
in this chronicle, which throughout 
bears evidence of diligent research 
and careful treatment. What small 
matters often determine the course of 
public events! Had Charles Bona- 
parte, as Mr. Rose points out in treat- 
ing of Napoleon’s parentage and earlv 
vears, adhered to the cause of Paoli 
as his son would have had him do, 
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he and his wife would in all proba- 
bility have shared that patriot’s exile 
in England, and the future Emperor 
would thus have been born on English 
soil, and might possibly have carried 
arms against the French! This in- 
troductory chapter of Mr. Rose’s 
work, in which he shows how the 
charac'er of Napoleon was gradually 
built up, is exceedingly interesting, 
and it leads the reader to anticipate 
much pleasure from a perusal of suc- 
ceeding portions of the biography. 
Nor is he at all likely to be disap- 
pointed. We are unfortunately not 
able in the limited space at our dis- 
posal to indicate in detail the highly 
painstaking and comprehensive man- 
ner in which the author describes the 
career of the Emperor, in many in- 


stances by his insight and research 
throwing fresh light on the motives 
that prompted Napoleon’s actions; 
but we may at least warmly testify to 
the skill shown in the preparation of 
the work. Mr. Rose possesses a clear 
unaffected style, and this, taken in 
combination with his close study of 
the subject, has led to very fascinat- 
ing results. Throughout the two 
volumes he is ever interesting, and to 
some extent enlightening, and the 
charm of his work is heightened by 
illustrations, including portraits of the 
Emperor, Madame Bonaparte, Wel- 
lington, Pauline Bonaparte, the Due 
d’Enghien, General Moreau, Talley- 
rand, Marshal Soult, and Field-Mar- 
shal Blucher—London Publishers’ 
Circular. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION—CALVINISM—FORCES 
IN FICTION—AN INTERESTING ADDITION TO SHAKESPEARE- 


MISCELLANEOUS BACONIAN LITERATURE—THE HAND OF GOD IN AMERICAN 


HISTORY—THE ENGLISH CHRONICLE PLAY—ANTICIPATIONS 
—CHRISTIAN LIFE AND THEOLOGY. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION. 

Under this title, Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd has issued the first volume of a 
system of evolutionary philosophy, 
which, when completed, will be a 
masterpiece in social science. The 
book now before us, is a statement of 
the first principles upon which Mr. 
Kidd’s philosophy is based, and the 
application of these principles to the 
development of Western civilization. 
To this great work, the author has 
brought not only wide and _ varied 
learning; he has given a new inter- 
pretation to the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion. 

The opening chapter is devoted to 
a searching analysis of the various 
schools of political and economic phii- 
osophy which have led modern 
thought. From Bentham to J. S. 
Mill, as well as in the literature which 
has come down from the Frenci 
Revolution, as in nearly all the pres- 


ent social philosophy of Germany, 
Mr. Kidd finds one fundamental con- 
ception: “Namely, that the science of 
society is the science of the interests 
of those capable at any particular 
moment of exercising the rights of 
universal suffrage, and that the inter- 
est of society is always the same thing 
as the interest of the individuals com- 
prised within the limits of its political 
consciousness.” Now, the error of 
this conception is found in the fact 
that it does not discover the underly- 
ing principle which is controlling the 
development of modern society. “Our 
western civilization, we are beginning 
now to understand, must be, over and 
above everything else the history of a 
movement through which, in all the 
spheres of ethics, of politics, of eco- 
nomics, and of religion, there runs 
the dominating meaning of a cosmic 
struggle, in which not simply the in- 
dividual but society itself is being 
broken to the ends of a social effi- 
ciency which the human intellect can 
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never more include within the limits 
of any theory of utilitarian politics in 
the state.” 

The central fact of ancient life, was, 
as Mr. Kidd points out, the ascendency 
of the present in art, literature, phil- 
osophy and religion. In the civiliza- 
tions of Greece and Rome, the para- 
mount importance of the present was 
everywhere manifested. But with the 
decline of the ancient world a new 
social force began to work, and is 
now gradually growing in power, a 
force before which all social systems 
must bend to survive—the projection 
of the controlling factor of the evolu- 
tionary process out of the present into 
the future. This view of the history 
of mankind, leads to a profound revo- 
lution in our present philosophy of 
history. Instead of the present being 
simply an emancipation from the 
worn-out ideals of the past, we find 
ourselves entering upon an era in 
which the present with all its systems 
and ideals counts for nothing against 
the supreme importance of the future. 
That future is immensely projected 
beyond the contents of merely politi- 
cal consciousness, and no system of 
social and political science can have 
any secure basis which seeks only to 
harmonize the interests of western 
civilization in the present. 

The cause of the cosmic process 
which is transforming western soci- 
ety, our author defines as the principle 
of Projected Efficiency. This is really 
nothing more than carrying out the 
law of natural selection to its last 
terms, and applying it to the evolution 
of society. The working of this silent 
but profound principle is drawn out 
by Mr. Kidd in a very interesting 
manner. He marshals the facts 2f 
history to prove his case, and his 
sternest critics will acknowledge that 
his argument, if not altogether con- 
vincing, is powerful and well sus- 
tained. 

Perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture of this volume is the notable fore- 
cast of the future which it contains. 
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“The world in which the future is to 
be emancipated is a world in which 
every cause, and institution, and opin- 
ion and interest will hold its very life 
at the challenge of such criticism and 
competition as has never been known 
before. But it is to be a world never- 
theless in which all the phenomena of 
progress, and of the free conflict 
which prevails, remain related to a 
single underlying cause; namely, that 
the ultimate controlling principles of 
human action have been projected be- 
yond the content of all systems what- 
ever of interest or of authority in the 
present.” And again: “What we 
must expect to see in the future to- 
wards which we are moving, is the life 
of the world, under the lead of our 
civilization, converging gradually to- 
wards a stage at which the rivalry will 
be between a few great, clearly de- 
fined systems of social order; these 
systems being, in the last resort, noth- 
ing more or less than different out- 
ward expressions, in terms of the so- 
cial and economic life of the included 
peoples, of that principle of the sub- 
ordination of the present to the future 
with which the meaning of our civil- 
ization has been from the beginning 
identified in the evolutionary pro- 
cess.” 

It is impossible within the limits ot 
a brief notice, to do more than indi- 
cate the leading principle upon which 
Mr. Kidd’s system of social science 
rests. The reader will find this book 
one of the most suggestive in the 
literature of sociology. It is well- 
written throughout, and there is not 
a dull page in it. The style is lucid 
and vigorous, and the author has thai 
happy power—the life of philosophical 
writing—of arousing interest in what- 
ever he touches. As an exposition of 
a new phase of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, this volume will take high rank 
among the books that are lifting the 
human intellect to a broader and 
grander plane than it has ever occu- 
pied in the past. 


Albert S. Henry. 
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CALVINISM. 

Progressive men in the professions 
will find this book a store-house of 
thought. Its horizon is wide, its 
spirit magnanimous, its grasp of 
fundamentals firm, its tone catholic, 
and its spirit is rationally optimistic. 
These are the “Stone Foundation 
Lectures” delivered at Princeton by 
Prof. Abraham Kuyper. Preacher, 
editor controversialist, and parlia- 
mentarian as he is, nowhere does Dr. 
Kuyper rise to the occasion as in 
these pages. We find in this book a 
scientific comprehensiveness of 
which few scholars have shown 
themselves capable, and a robust 
constructiveness which we believe 
will stand after the keenest and 
most searching analysis. You are, 
in studying “Calvinism,” charged 
with a devotion to its basal truths, 
because of theauthor’s magnanimous 
way of treating facts and forces and 
first principles. The living of the 


highest and the thinking of the deep- 
est, among men; the lives of the 
holiest, and the works of the coronal 
leaders of the ages here receive 2 
cardinal up-lift, and out-reach. “Cal- 
vinism” is proved to be more than 


exclusive dogma and _ something 
other than a mere ecclesiastical 
movement. 

Calvinism is neither dying nor 
dead, but is treated as a worthy ex- 
pression of humanity wrestling with 
profound problems, and attaining 
truth in terms of eternal success. 
Sectarianism is scored as beneath the 
cause; creeds have their place, but 
not the highest in such a horizon; 
denominations are necessary, too, 
but none of these utterances of life 
and thought hold the essential ele- 
mentsof Calvinism, withany origiral 
right. Calvinism is a life system 
and is basal, broad, beautiful and 
beneficent. Its working principles 
if grasped and retained and co-ordi- 
nated in organic life will yield a 
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sociology furnishing the liberty, dis- 
cipline, and development necessary 
for all forms of democracy. The 
fundamental contrast has always 
been, is still, and will be to the end; 
“Christianity and Paganism, the 
idols or the living God.” Calvinism 
is an all-embracing system of prin- 
ciples charged with confidence in the 
future, while meeting the demands of 
the present. God stands in majesty 
above the creature, and yet enters 
into immediate fellowship with man, 
—these two facts are its heart, and 
life-blood. Man may have eternal 
peace with God; he may become 
strong by divine companionship, and 
the high and holy aim of each life 
may be to consecrate every depart- 
ment of life, and every energy at its 
disposal, to the glory of God. Cal- 
vinism recognizes only God-imposed 
distinctions among men. It con- 
demns all open slavery, and every 
system of caste; opposes every man- 
made hierarchy; and tolerates, only, 
that form of aristocracy which 
spends itself in serving men for the 
glory of God. Its interpretation of 
society is democratic, as the form 
best for all. The curse does not rest 
on the world, but on that in it which 
is sinful. In its deepest logic it was 
accepted by Augustine; Paul .af- 
firmed it ; the Prophets of Israel held 
its convictions; and the Patriarchs 
received and taught it. Calvinism 
has captured, and has guaranteed to 
us our constitutional rights. It still 
carries in its inflexible principles a 
power for harmonious environment, 
and ethical regulation, which the 
present, and the future world powers 
will find, and do find, necessary. 

It teaches that Covenant and 
Church are inseparable, the cov- 
enant binding the church to the race, 
and God himself sealing in it the 
connection between the life of the 
race and the life of nature. Calvin- 
ism sees God in all religion as active, 
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for He gives us our religious dispo- 
sition, and our highest and best wel- 
fare is for His glory. Personal re- 
sponsibility, uninterrupted com- 
munion with God, yield true liberty. 
These are underscored by Calvinism. 
It vindicates the full universal char- 
acter of religion, and its complete 
universal application. Everything 
exists for God, who is LOVE, and 
therefore the whole creation glori- 
fies Him. A religion confined to 
feeling or will is not attractive to 
Calvinism. Ordinances of God reg- 
ulate our thinking, and we have 
logic; God’s ordinances rule our 
imagination, and we have the 
science of esthetics; and God's or- 
dinaces for the whole of human life 
is seen in basal morality. Every 
spiritual activity is grounded 1 love 
and adoration, as motives, and as a 
result the whole of life is exalted by 
the fear of God,—fear serving 
through the purest and highest love. 
The Calvinist, whose principles reg- 
ulate his life, realizes heart-stirring 
reverence for God and for his fel- 
lowmen, and thus Calvinism fur- 
nishes the eternal conviction at the 
heart of the brotherhood of men, and 
the Fatherhood of God. 
Andrew Jackson Sullivan. 


FORCES IN FICTION. 

In a small, neat volume, under the 
title, ‘‘Forces in Fiction,’’ there have 
been collected thirteen articles of various 
lengths, which as valuable, suggestive 
and unprejudiced criticism, fill up a gap 
sadly conspicuous in present-day critical 
literature. 

The first article in the book deals 
with the fundamentals of fiction, of 
which four are named, invention, con- 
struction, characterization and de- 
scription. Of these, characterization 
is considered the most important, 
inasmuch as wefind it the chief qual- 
ity of those works that have retained 
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firm hold upon the public through- 
out the wear and ravages of time. 
Dumas, Scott, and Dickens are ex- 
amples of authors whose perennial 
appreciation can be attributed to 
their mastery in character portrayal. 
On the other hand, Thackeray, who 
surrendered all considerations to 
that of style, is now read compara- 
tively little, the interest in his works 
having long since lost its orignal 
strength and potency. 

Humanity is interested in human- 
ity; man wishes to contemplate but 
man, and no beauty of diction or 
grace of style and literary finish can 
wean him from his integral desire. 
Therefore, the author who can pro- 
duce life-like, realistic types of hu- 
manity is found excusable for the 
lack of almost anything else. 

Leaving these essentials of fiction, 
Mr. Burton takes up successively 
the cult of the historical romance; 
the love motive in fiction; the dark 
in literature; poetry and the drama; 
the technique of the drama; the 
essay; the modern need for litera- 
ture; the past and present in litera- 
ture; the use of English; modern 
criticism; literature as a craft and 
indoors and out. Each of these 
topics is treated of in proportion to 
its value. Mr. Burton’s opinions are 
sane and unbiased, the opinions of a 
man who has made a broadminded 
study of the whole subject and has 
arrived at such conclusions as ap- 
peal to the person of average intelli- 
gence and moderate knowledge. 

Mr. Burton recognizes the absurd 
lengths to which the historical ro- 
mance has been carried, but with ad- 
mirable optimism he looks upon it 
as a movement, the reaction of which 
will be of potent influence in a right 
direction. He condemns the recent 
tendency to picture love in all the 
baser more extravagant phases, but 
he discerns in the works of Steven- 
son, Kipling and Mrs. Ward, all of 
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whom exclude the master passion 
more or less, a step toward the 
blending of the love element with 
the elements of war, politics, social- 
ism, religion, etc., and believes it to 
be a step that will end in a broader, 
more attractive and more truthful 
representation of life. 

He advocates a generous use of 
the “dark” in literature, that is the 
deeper, more striking emotions, sor- 
row and even tragedy, but he dis- 
cries vehemently the abnormal doses 
of “darkness” that render so many 
books immoral and loathsome. 

“Literature,” he says, “is not 
merely an escape from life. It is 
also a criticism of life; or bet- 
ter, an interpretation of our days and 
deeds, so that symbol explains fact, 
and we see not through a glass dark- 
ly, but face to face. With a proper 
placing of the shadows in the back- 
ground, how lovely is the sunlight, 
the bird-song, the breath of the 
cheerful open! Moral health de- 
mands both sides.” 

In Mr. Burton’s mind, poetry and 
the drama are linked inseparably: 
poetry being the only adequate ex- 
pression for dramatic action. When 
speaking of the essay, our critic la- 
ments the lack of attention that it 
has received. He feels the essay to 
be one of the most delightful forms 
in all literature and the chief medium 
of an author’s personality. Modern 
writers seem shy of this subtle illu 
sive thing called essay, the name of 
which has been applied to many 
pieces of work of different charac- 
ters; few writers possess the mood 
or skill in form required to create 
this sly, airy, tricksy kind of liter- 
ary production, therefore the few 
who have succeded in it must be 
duly honored while we hope that a 
few more may attempt to overcome 
its difficulties. 

Many of the paragraphs in this 
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small book are scraps of graceful 
literary achievement, the whole is set 
forth in a simple, lucid style that 
recommends itself to all who may be 
interested in its subject. The spirit 
of the work is even-tempered with- 
out proneness to exaggeration and 
without recourse to vulgar weapons 
in the form of uncomplimentary epi- 
thets; the author is everywhere dig- 
nified and respectful in his com- 
ments, obtaining or provoking fun 
by no malicious thrusts or poorly 
selected ironies. 

It is a book whose structure rests 
on the foundation of good taste and 
is supported by the columns of ac- 
curacy, truth and literary polish. 


AN INTERESTING ADDITION TO 
SHAKESPEARE- BACONIAN 
LITERATURE.* 

Was there ever such a man as 
William Shakespeare? If so, did he 
write the plays attributed to his 
name? If not, who did write them? 
Was Sir Francis Bacon the real 

author ? 


Upon these four questions and their 
answers hinges the Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy. Books of all 
sorts have been written, theories of 
all kinds have been propounded; 
some of our brightest intellects have 
ranged themselves on the Baconian 
side and the argument has waxed hot 
and strong, but still the decision 
hangs in the balance, still the prob- 
lem remains unsolved. 


In Mr. Robert M. Theobald’s newly 
published volume, “Shakespeare 
Studies in Baconian Light,” the fol- 
lower of Shakespeare who is willing 
to lay aside all prejudice and calmly 
hear his antagonist through to the 
end, will find an interesting and en- 
tertaining comparative and argumen- 
tative work. Mr. Theobald himself 
maintains throughout a dignified re- 
spect for his opponents and their 
opinions, rarely giving way to any de- 


*** Shakespeare Studies in Baconian Light,’’ by Robert M. Theobald. 
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precatory epithet or strong denuncia- 
tion wherefore even the most loyal 
Shakespearean scholar can with little 
difficulty bear patiently with his argu- 
ments. 

The author starts out with the os- 
tensible purpose of merely comparing 
and contrasting in an unbiased way, 
the works of the two great Eliza- 
bethans; as is natural, however, his 
own conviction as to the Baconian 
authorship and his real purpose of 
proving the same becomes patent in 
the very first chapter. Indeed it is 
early manifest that the book is but an 
enlargement of Reed’s admirable plea, 
“Bacon vs. Shakespeare,” the main 
argument being nearly identical and 
the authorities cited being practically 
the same. But in detail, Mr. Theo- 
bald goes much deeper. That he has 
made a painstaking and exhaustive 
study of the whole subject, that he 
has acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the Shakespearean drama as well 
as of Lord Bacon’s numerous works, 
is evident in the copious and well- 
ordered manner in which he sets forth 
the undeniable similarities in phrase- 
ology, vocabulary and thought that 
exist between the two. 

Sometimes he goes so far in his 
ingenious reasoning that the reader 
with difficulty follows, but on the 
whole his work presents the aspect of 
coherent and logical if not always 
convincing discussion that affords 
much entertainment and _ ample, 
wholesome matter for reflection. 

Mr. Theobald bases his denial of 
the Shakespearean authorship on 
what he considers conclusive proof of 
the slightly-known Shakespeare’s lack 
of education and social status. That 
a William Shakespeare did live some- 
where between 1563 and 1616, that 
his home was at Stratford in War- 
wickshire and that he early went to 
London and there became a success- 
ful theatrical manager, the author ad- 
mits. But in the slight documentary 
evidence that survives, concerning 
this Shakespeare, Mr. Theobald finds 


only an ordinary man of the lower 
class of society, of little or no learn- 
ing, engaged in a questionable pur- 
suit after wealth, untravelled and un- 
lettered, scarcely able to write his own 
name, all of which would indicate him 
as still less able to compose poetry. 
That he did not write poetry and more 
especially that he did not write the 
poetry of the great plays, Mr. Theo- 
bald is convinced, a conviction that 
leads immediately to the next import- 
ant question of who did write them. 

Now our author has an exalted 
opinion of the personality and genius 
of Lord Bacon and we grant that, 
from many of the quotations that he 
gives from various prominent con- 
temporaries and successors, it does 
appear as if some others entertained 
much the same opinions. 

The premise, too, that Bacon feared 
the interference of theatrical ill-re- 
pute with his political aspirations is 
not wholly without foundation; but 
even this. theory cannot overcome the 
difficulty that there exists no more 
record or confession of the authorship 
in the writings, letters, etc. of either 
Lord Bacon or his dearest friends and 
relatives than exists in the slight evi- 
dence obtainable on the Shakespearean 
side. It is not the purpose of this 
review, however, to take up the dis- 
cussion from either point of view, but 
merely to set forth the contents of 
Mr. Theobold‘s argument and com- 
ment upon it. That it is skilfully con- 
trived with an ensnaring elasticity 
that bids fair to plunge more than one 
staunch Shakespearean into the region 
of doubt, we must concede, Never- 
theless that it still needs much more 
of tangible proof and less of cleverly 
contrived reasoning to produce firm 
or lasting conviction is equally clear. 
We fear that the controversy can 
never be definitely settled unless some 
now undiscovered document bearing 
irrefutible proof of Shakespeare’s 
non-authorship and Bacon’s claim to 
the title, be brought to light in the fu- 
ture. Ciphers are treacherous and 
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unstable, nothing short of a confes- 
sion from either Bacon’s own hand 
or that of Ben. Jonson or some other 
great contemporary will ever establish 
Bacon’s right to the authorship of the 
Shakespearean drama and even then, 
so strong is the force of tradition, we 
feel convinced that the world will con- 
tinue to construct from imagination 
its own ideal Shakespeare, rather than 
content itself with contemplating the 
known features of the personality of 
Bacon. 


THE HAND OF GOD IN AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. 


The author of this book is Dr. R. 
E. Thompson, President of the Cen- 
tral High Schoo] in our city. It views 
our national life from a new view- 
point; it is free from prejudice, al- 
though strong in convictions; its 
scholarship is- comprehensive and 
clear. When Europe had developed 
socially, so that she could send abroad 
emigrants, Providence unlocked the 
door of the New World. A home 
beyond the Atlantic was welcome be- 
cause Europe was stirred and trou- 
bled. It was John Adams who wrote: 
“T always consider the settlement of 
America with reverence, as the open- 
ing of a grand scene and design of 
Providence for the illumination of the 
ignorant and the emancipation of the 
slavish part of mankind all over the 
earth.” 

Permanent disunion seemed inevi- 
table from the variety of the elements 
introduced into the thirteen colonies. 
The American nation however was 
created out of these. It was as clearly 
the result of Providence as the or- 
ganizing of the Jewish nation out of 
the twelve tribes of Israel. But the 
author calls attention to a danger. 
There is nothing novel in this arro- 
gation of providential sanction for 
doing what we want to do, and neg- 
lecting what we ought to do. The 
patronage of Providence has been so 
often alleged in behalf of wrong do- 


ing, as to justify Luther’s saying that 
“in the name of God begins all mis- 
chief.” Secondary agencies indicate 
providential purpose, but we do not 
always see the methods which are 
wrought out. The colonies were 
bound together by these among other 
forces ; common perils and difficulties, 
their new sociological position, com- 
mercial freedom. Time showed that 
Colonial America had a manifest des- 
tiny higher than simply to be a de- 
pendency of England. Old world 
Puritanism became an inherent factor 
in our national spirit, and American 
literature soon began to show its mis- 
sion. But England herself drove away 
the thirteen colonies. Our war for 
independence was not a revolution, 
neither was it a break with the past. 
The American people have never 
favored destruction for its own sake. 
Washington was God’s unique gift to 
America. He appealed to the very 
highest motives in the lives of his sol- 
diers, because he had their confidence. 
There were experts who felt sure in- 
dependence would be abandoned 
through economic difficulties. Provi- 
dence, however, forced aside coloniai- 
ism, through specific difficulties, and 
the American people entered into a 
more perfect union. The great men 
among the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States would have been 
astonished had they been told that the 
greatest English statesman of the 
coming century would have called it 
the greatest document of its kind that 
ever sprang from the mind of man. 
The drafting and adopting of the 
Constitution was forced by economic 
necessities. The inventions of steam- 
boat, locomotive, telegraph and the 
McCormick reaper had definite in- 
spiration in solving necessary prob- 
lems. “These things came just at the 
moment when thev had become indis- 
pensable to our national existence, 
and they brought good to no other 
country as to ours. The hand of God 
was in them, and no secondary causes 
should hide that hand from us.” 
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Providence sifted Europe for the 
best elements for the new nation. It 
was the immigrant who made Ameri- 
ca free as well as strong and rich; 
he was an American, simply, 
from first to last. German philosophy 
came in with Rauch, Schaff and 
Kapp. In a _ well-furnished nation 
prophets cannot be dispensed with, 
they are as necessary as police and 
road-makers. The enemies of slavery 
were our greatest prophets. Temper- 
ance reformers, also, were necessary 
to the rounded life of the nation. Onc 
effect of this has been “to endow 
American opinion with that whole- 
some prejudice against intoxicants, 
which makes ours the most temperate 
of the civilized nations.” Nowhere 
does the hand of God appear more 
distinctly than in the men who were 
leaders in our Civil War. The most 
important factor in Abraham Lin- 
coln’s character was the side of his 
character which turned toward God. 
“He was not always a devout man, 
although he always had the grace to 
seek to be a just man.” God’s hand 
is also seen in the military leaders, 
who brought to a close the was. 
Southern independence might have 
been realized, “but for the spiritual 
forces which turned the scale.” The 
foundation of two empires in the 
place of the American Union was not 
to be. “A nation such as ‘slowly 
shaped itself under the hand of God 
during the Colonial period, and crys- 
tallized between 1775 and 1789 is not 
an arbitrary or voluntary organiza- 
tion, which men can put into any 
shape they please.” It were well for 
the present, and the future of the 
American Nation were these words of 
the author pondered well by us all. 
If the most perilous vice at the close 
of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the mineteenth centuries was 
drunkenness, that at the close of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth is certainly covetousness. 
This vice is essentially the attempt to 
elevate things to the place of affection, 


esteem and trust, which belongs to 
persons, and especially to God.” 
Andrew Jackson Sullivan. 


THE ENGLISH CHRONICLE 
PLAY. 


“In the following pages,” says Pro- 
fessor Felix E. Schelling in his new 
work “The English Chronicle Play,” 
“an attempt has been made to tell the 
history of one of the many and vari- 
ous strands which, twisted and inter- 
woven, form the brilliant and hetero- 
geneous Elizabethan drama. There is 
always a danger in thus seeking to 
separate what in reality is part of an 
integral whole; for not only was the 
English Chronicle ‘Play deeply influ- 
enced by the wealth of literature in 
other forms which dealt with the gen- 
eral subject of English history, but it 
influenced and was in turn affected by 
many other varieties of drama that 
flourished simultaneously with it. 
None the less the Chronicle Play can 
be treated independently with greatec 
justice than any other form of the 
drama; for whatever the superficial 
influences upon it, it retained from 
first to last a character essentially na- 
tional and English.” 

It is to prove this, that the English 
Chronicle Play throughout its history 
had its origin in and derived its great- 
est inspiration from the English na- 
tional spirit, to prove it by going ove: 
the entire ground of history of this 
form of the drama and examining it 
in all its details and phases that Pro- 
fessor Schelling has carefully planned 
and so excellently accomplished this 
valuable book. 

That the Italian Renaissance did 
throw a decided influence over Eliza- 
bethan literature as a whole and that 
this influence in some measure modi- 
fied the historical play is not to be de- 
nied. Nevertheless, Italy and its new 
learning furnished not the founda- 
tions upon which the chronical play 
was builded; in reality its basis was 
constructed from the old English an- 
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The English Chronicle Play 


nals with their wealth of lore and theiz 
many, various characters. 

It must be remembered that about 
1558 immediately after the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, the English peo- 
ple was flushed with the pride of vic- 
tory and the patriotic fervor of tri- 
umph. The result of this warm na- 
tional pride is seen in the plays of 
Marlow and in those of the lesser 
dramatists of the period, while the cul- 
mination is reached in the thirteen his- 
torically founded plays of Shakes- 
peare. Professor Schelling goes back 
to the earliest chronicle plays, reviews 
them and classifies them, then leads 
up from them to the predecessors of 
Shakespeare and to Shakespeare him- 
self. 

It is a volume of matter admirably 
handled, simply constructed and sys- 
tematically arranged with bibliog- 
raphy and indices. The particular 
student of English literature will find 
it invaluable in throwing light upon 
many points hitherto obscure while 
even the more general reader will discover 
insome of the chapters interesting 
passages that will add much to his 
store of information. The entire 
ground has been covered thoroughly, 
all matter appertaining to the subject 
has been paintakingly collected and 
skilfully set forth, the whole being 
couched in an expression at once clear, 
concise and agreeable in its flow. 


ANTICIPATIONS. 


Mr. Wells’s book differs from anv 
of his previous attempts at prophecy, 
in that he fetters himself here with 
the requirements of logic and of facts, 
and explicitly challenges controversy 
as to the correctness of his deduc- 
tions. Previously he had always 
dressed up his forecasts in the guise 
of fiction, a medium which necessarily 
eludes direct attack. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed that what Mr. 
Wells gains in controversial power 
he loses in clearness and explicitness 
by this new method, and his generai 
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view of the future organization of so- 
ciety is not nearly so easy to grasp 
from these essays as it was from some 
of his earlier books. This compara- 
tive obscurity is due to a quality in 
Mr. Wells which in itself is a most 
excellent one—that he is a born fight- 
er; for his native pugnacity often 
leads him aside to demolish absurdi- 
ties and expose weak spots in our 
present-day civilization in a way that 
is somewhat distracting to his real 
purpose. 

In order to be able to make any use- 
ful criticisms on Mr. Wells’s “An- 
ticipations” it will be saecessary to 
state very briefly what his views are 
as to the probable state of the world 
in 2000 A. D. In the statement of 
these views it must be borne in mind 
that we have not always followed the 
author’s order of exposition, and are 
only professing to set out what strike 
us as the salient points; consequentiv 
this summary must only be taken as 
the impression of an _ unscientific 
reader, not as a complete representa- 
tion of Mr. Wells’s theories. In ac- 
tual society he finds four broad classes 
of citizens: first, the shareholder class, 
who, as he pithily puts it, are “pass- 
ively wealthy;” secondly, there is 
what he calls the Abyss, the unskilled 
toilers who toil unintelligently at any- 
thing; thirdly, the great middle-class 
of intelligent .workers, who have ar 
object in life, and who do all the im- 
portant work of the world—such men 
as engineers, doctors, and so on; 
fourthly, a class of non-productive 
people who live by the social confu- 
sion, such men as company promoters, 
middlemen of all kinds, politicai 
“bosses” and organizers. The world, 
in Mr. Wells’s view, will belong more 
and more, as time goes on, to the third 
class of capable workers. 

As to the states of the world, Mr. 
Wells thinks that the ostensible gov- 
ernments will more and more tend to 
large aggregations; but at the same 
time he points to the breaking down 
of the absolute independence of all 
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nationalities, and to the way in which 
all parts of the world are becoming 
more dependent on one another, chiet- 
ly through commerce; and from this 
he hazards the suggestion that in time, 
perhaps not by 2000 A. D., the whole 
world will become more or less ex- 
plicitly one vast state controlled by 
the freemasonry which will exist 
among the capable middle classes of 
every nationality. 

Mr. Wells’s books are read with 
great interest and appreciation in 
France, and this book helps us to un- 
derstand the reason. The French have 
a very logical and orderly mind, es- 
pecially in their theories of govern- 
ment, and it has often been made a 
reproach to them that their constitu- 
tions would be perfect if they could 
be worked by clock-work and had not 
to take the aberrations of individuals 
into account. This seems to us ex- 
actly the mistake which Mr. Wells 
has made in this his forecast of the 
future. He has calculated the or- 
ganization of every trade, and even of 


every opinion, with such perfect nice- 
tv that one’s first impression is that he 


cannot help being right. But he has 
not only omitted the engineer to work 
his machine—that is possibly deliber- 
ate, for he evidently has the poorest 
opinion of the individual organizer 
or of human intercourse in business 
matters at all, as his elaborate tele- 
phonic system indicates (imagine, we 
feel inclined to suggest in passing, 
Mr. Rhodes getting anything from 
the German Emperor by telephone. 
instead of by seeing and speaking to 
him about his plans) he has even left 
out the driving band to connect the 
different parts of his machine, for it is 
impossible to see how all these highly 
specialized little groups of his are to 
have any common ground of action 
and of interest. 

In these remarks we have confined 
ourselves to one aspect only of Mr. 
Wells’s book; but, as we said before, 
Mr. Wells is such a fighter that he 
provides attack for a great variety of 
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critics, as we hope our summary of 
his views will have shown. At any 
rate, in one thing Mr. Wells may rest 
assured that he has been successful. 
He professes to be very anxious to 
stimulate controversy by his remarks; 
he has certainly done so. 
—London Athenaeum. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE 
THEOLOGY. 
Robust in criticism; relentless in 
its logic; in philosophy destrictive 
but especially constructive; is 
“Christian Life and Theology.” In 
these “Stone Lectures” delivered in 
Princeton, by Dr. F. H. Foster, we 
find no bigotry but magnanimity; no 
evasion but they are fearless in di- 
rect statement; with a _ chivalry 
towards opponents which marks 
him as a born leader. He has a pro- 
found sympathy with truth; he has 
an intuition to get truth and hold it; 
also a conviction that truth is an 
organism and he who searches for 
it under the leadership of the spirit 
of truth shall find it. These pages 
bring the theme up-to-date, so that 
the book is a necessity for every 
scholar whose literary digestion is 
equal to his opportunity. Scholar- 
ship is here, without scholasticism; 
metaphysics without mystery save 
as it is essential; deep thinking; and 
devotion in terms of the purest emo- 
tion, the clearest thinking, and most 
intense spirituality. His criticism 
always stops short of cynicism; his 
sympathy with his opponent gives 
him the truth on the other side; 
while the latest and strongest word 
against his belief is studied, turned 
over and drained of the truth it holds. 
Fairbairn, Thomasius, Harnack, 
Ritschl, and Kaftan have their fol- 
lowers, but surely they will admit 
that Prof Foster is judicious and fair. 
Experience should never be a sub- 
stitute for the Holy Scriptures as a 
source of Christian doctrine. He 
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avoids this bane of mysticism. We 
find no vague and careless state- 
ments about Christian experience, 
but it is put in terms accurate, and 
a scientific glow goes with a the- 
ology, which influences the emo- 
tions, while it calls in reality and 
reason, The mission of church his- 
tory in defining experience is set in 
clear terms. Christian doctrine aids 
men to know the mind of the Spirit, 
and the truth of God. The common 
Christian faith is everywhere the 
same. Duty is common to men; it 
involves conscience as supreme 
among our faculties, for even Her- 
bert Spencer holds men responsible 
for their conduct; and after failure 
to obey duty guilt follows. The so- 
called evolution of man breaks down 
when it tries to explain the rise of 
holy choices in the soul. Experience 
has a positive element for doctrine. 

Outside of the individual conscious 
ness, the New Testament is the first 
and the supreme source of Christian 
experience, for its witness is both 
original, and very important. Reve- 
lation is the personal communication 
of thought to the soul by God; this 
is an essential element and it cannot 
be atomized into anything more 
final. As thought grows out of life, 
so Christian doctrine grows out of 
Christian experience. The assump- 
tion is essential, that nothing vital 
to Christianity will be absent from 
its normative beginning. In the 
providence of God, the doctrines of 
evangelical Christianity are  sur- 
vivals of the fittest. Their survival, 
under the circumstances, proves 
their truth. Theology has a centre 
of gravity. The Greeks found it in 
the intellect, but Christianity reveals 
it to be in the heart. There is his- 
torical development, but every dog- 
ma must be brought to the test of 
the Bible. Dcctrine must come out 


of the New Testament germ, and it 
must agree with the New Testament 
origin. The great elements of Chris- 
tian doctrine are from the head and 
heart of Christendom; they are up- 
held by the universal Christian ex- 
perience, ancient and modern; and 
in their structure is found eternal 
truth. Since the time of Paul Chris- 
tian preaching has been concerned 
with the Redeemer. When we 
choose duty we choose Him; the 
motives also at the heart of duty 
originate in Him. Duty holds the 
facts of worship and submission; 
we see what God is; the emotions 
are refined and the mind developed. 
Jesus Christ does not demand only 
belief in His doctrines, but belief in 
Himself, and in this He is different 
from any other Leader of the race. 
The great saints have been the great 
theologians—Augustine, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, Edwards—as well as the 
great mystics, but they have steered 
clear of the whims of mysticism. 
To such the crown of kingship has 
been the crown of thorns, and the 
only throne fit for a king has been 
the altar of sacrifice. The “best ex- 
perience of sanctification is often 
reached by doing one’s duty. Too 
much self-analysis is fatal to the 
best life. Sanctification is the war- 
rant of the church in essence, if not 
in reality. Men who love holiness 
will love all who share this love, for 
(Christianity is a religion of love, 
and it is a social religion. Sanctifi- 
cation is the proof of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, and it is the 
proof of the existence of the church. 
The church is the community of all 
believers, and its unity manifests 
itself in brotherly love, and in the 
common relation to a common ideal 
and a common hope. 


Andrew Jackson Sullivan. 
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The critical sense of authorship is 
nowhere more needed than in pub- 
lishing apothegms. Rochefoucauld’s 
place owes more to what he left out 
than to what he left in. It is easy to 
be smart and empty. It is difficult to 
know which is which. Mrs, W. Harry 
Antrim has not always succeeded in 
this in “Naked Truths and Veiled Al- 
lusions,” but this slender sheaf of 
paradox and epigram has a very large 
share of words worth saying. Some 
are trite. Some are affected. Many 
have the touch of the aphorism “con- 
veying a portion of truth with such 
point as to set us thinking on what 
remains.” An unusual success has 
come to Mrs. Antrim, in spite of an 
occasional taint of affectation. This 
spoiled “Lacon” whom Mrs. Antrim 
resembles. A good adage is like a 
coin. It gives no clue from whose 
hands it last came. Erasmus began 
their harvest in his folio of Adagia, 
some 4000 strong. Seneca is the first 
great reservoir of this streamand Pub- 
lius Syrus, the original fount. Bacon 
is our English master—as one 
Frenchman, the master of all. Goethe 
stands alone among the Germans 
whose sentences too often lengthen 
without wisdom and shorten without 
pith. Gracian, the solitary Spanish. 

* y * 


“Crises and Depressions” by Mr. 
Theodore E. Burton shows more in- 


Talcott Williams, 


dustry in collecting facts than skill in 
digesting them. Mr. Burton is a 
Cleveland lawyer, an Oberlin gradu- 
ate and an Ohio Congressman. His 
bibliography—one of the very best 
items in the book—is prepared by Mr. 
Hugh Williams, of the Library of 
Congress and the work all througa 
reflects the vicarious and unassimilat- 
ed toil set in motion by the Washing- 
ton Congressman who calls up the 
library of Congress and asks for 
everything on such and such a subject. 
Nine diagrams which present groups 
of salient facts are useful and one wili 
look long for a wider collection of 
facts bearing on crises in this country. 
The general phenomena of trade con- 
vulsions for a century are grouped 
and described, varying theories sum- 
marized and there is a drift towards 
the conclusion that panics are peri- 
odic, from some cause not yet known, 
due to the conversion of mobile capi- 
tal into new plants which destroy their 
own value by an_ over-production 
which reduces prices and reducing 
prices shakes credit, a function, vary- 
ing with price. Mr. Burton, however, 
has not the forming philosophic mind 
and his book is bricks rather than 
building ; but most useful for its yard- 
full of facts. 


* * x 


“The Valley of Decision” by Mrs. 
Edith Wharton is a guide-booky 
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novel. Mr. John Henry Shorthouse 
did much the same for a century ear- 
lier in “John Inglesant.” Some of the 
Venetian pages owe much to the un- 
namable adventurer of Steingalt. Mrs. 
Wharton’s hero, Odo, the scion, heir 
presumptive, heir and sovereign of a 
petty Italian principality has at 1765 
been one year at the Academy in 
Turin where he meets Alfieri then 
16. He is carried with personal skill, 
literary grace, accurate research and 
buckets-full of local color to the Turin, 
Naples, Rome and Venice of the last 
half of the Eighteenth century, shar- 
ing all the experiences of tne dawn 
in all its forms,—ethical, social, politi- 
cal, literary, personal and impassioned. 
Well-done, worth reading, tapestry 
most skillfully woven, perpetually 


deceiving with its resemblance to 
painting; but still not painting. Odo 
and all the various women, the one 
he marries, the one he loves and those 
who love him and awake no answer- 
ing love—not one of these live. They 


are all shadowy save as some side 
characters—a fat abbé and the peasants 
and serving-women live. 


* y * 


The Apostle’s Creed has come again 
to be in the Twentieth century, as it 
was when it was drawn in the Second, 
the one symbol on which Christendom 
can most completely unite. This cir- 
cumstance has led to a re-study of its 
origins and revised the date of its com- 
position. When Principal Tulloch 
twelve years ago wrote the article on 
“Creeds” for the “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica” he placed its earliest date 
in the Fourth century and its first his- 
torical evidence in the Eighth. Since 
then Caspari of Norway, and a group 
of German professors, Harnack, Kat- 
tenbusch and Zahn have, though of 
varying views, re-formed opinion by 
collating the material. Professor Ar- 
thur Cushman McGiffert of Union 
Theological Seminary now sums the 
historical issues in regard to this creed 
in a short essay with long notes 
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“The Apostle’s Creed.” He reaches 
the conclusion that it was composed at 
Rome in Greek between 150 and 175, 
its final form being reached in Gaul 
later. As with so much else, the drift 
of new study carries the foundations 
of the faith farther back, though with 
clearer insight that the words did not 
mean early all they later held. Creeds 
grow. Professor McGiffert’s clear 
essay will interest every layman. His 
notes are hard reading for scholars. 
* 4 * 


“Central and South America” is the 
record of two volumes in the new issue 
of Stanford’s “Compendium of Geo- 
graphy and Travel” devoted to the 
Western Hemisphere south of the 
United States, a most indefensible 
classification. By Mr. Augustin Henry 
Keane, edited by Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, the book has the slovenly errors 
apparently inseparable from. British 
geographical work. “Texas,” says Mr. 
Keane, “joined the Union by the treaty 
of Washington, signed on April 25, 
1838.” Texas joined the Union in 
1845, this was not a treaty but a 
boundary convention, it was only con- 
cluded April 25 and ratified October 
12, so that every statement in this sen- 
tence is wrong. The same felicitous 
inaccuracy exists as to the new Pana- 
ma Canal Company and Cuba’s rela- 
tions to the United States. Completed 
December, 190%, the Spanish Cuban 
census before the war is used instead 
of the enumeration of 1899. On all 
political issues the book is flecked with 
like errors. Yet there is no other one 
work in English which gives a better 
and fuller physiographical account of 
the region than this or which better 
summarizes the present state of geo- 
graphical knowledge. 


* 4 * 


The labyrinth of conversation in 
which Mr. John Luther Long has en- 
veloped “Naughty Nan” is a book 
composed of day dreams. This is the 
airy woman men see in fancy and 
never find, the masculine idea of sheer 
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femininity, frou-frou, violetted air, 
constant inconstancy and the perpetual 
surprises of vagrant life and a true 
heart. Envelope this ideal in pages of 
constant conversation, tell the story by 
hints as one pieces together the frag- 
mentary revelations of a chattering 
throng and there comes a novel which 
has an evanescent charm but lacks 
substance, is constructively weak and 
uneven in workmanship. 


* y * 


Mr. John Russell Young was an 
American journalist of the first rank 
who won the foremost prizes of his 
calling. He knew London as well as 
Washington, and Paris as well as New 
York. For 35 years, from the Civil 
War to the election of William Mc- 
Kinley, there were few events which 
he did not see as a correspondent and 
no men of note he did not meet. “Men 
and Memories,” edited by his wife, 
collects in two volumes extracts from 
his work for a_ generation. Fresh 
accounts of days of weight, the familiar 
talk of men known to all the world and 
the shrewd comment of a trained ob- 
server are all here in pages of inter- 
est to-day and of value to the historian, 


* y * 


For ten years Mr. Arthur Symons, 
son of a well-remembered critic and 
essayist, has written verse of the lower 


life that slays. He has published five 
volumes. They are just issued in two. 
The verse has pith. Mr. Symons 
knows his French models. He has the 
long and patient search which seeks 
the fit word and an ear for the smooth 
slide and pattering music of lines that 
come and return yet again. But al- 
ways, he is the spectator walking 
through a labelled museum of loves 
and for verse on such to move there 
must be the hot drench of passion 
which blinds as nature that walks 
naked and unashamed. These are ab- 
sent from this verse in which one 
hears the loves of the music-hall, 
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smells patchouli and tells the dreary 
tale of bought kisses on the rosary of 
Aphrodite of the pave. 


* y 

“The Decoy,” by Mr .Francis Dana, 
is a novel with a formula. This one is 
spiritualism and hypnotism set in ru- 
ral New England life seen from the 
outside. The farmer is here, and the 
high-school girl, the College athlete 
and the male medium—a vulgarer 
“Sludge”—and the cottager. There is 
story enough to carry and a reason- 
able intent. It stops there. 


*y * 


“Jose,” by A. Palacio Valdés, takes 
the dull life of an Asturian fishing vil- 
lage, making it live until the pages 
reek with the disputes of the street, 
feel the salt breath of the sea and are 
alive with the loves and hates of men 
and women. It looks simple; but try 
to do it. 

* y * 


The collector and connoisseur has 
an accent and interest of his own, be 
his subject and his own limitations— 
which all men have—what each may. 
This adds flavor to “Engraved Gems,” 
by Professor Maxwell Sommerville, 
holding the chair of glyptology in the 
University of Pennsylvania. This vol- 
ume, with its liberal array of plates 
from his collection in the University 
Museum uses the objects there as text 
for a comprehensive, suggestive and 
affectionate sketch of the one form of 
art which runs without a _ break 
through all the history of civilized 


man. 
* y * 


Russia is outside the lighted area of 
the European stage. The institutions 
of the rest of Europe are tolerably 
well known to well-informed men. 
Few or none could write a sketch of 
the organization of the Russian State. 
“Russian Political Institutions,” by 
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Maxime Kovalesky, is a little book is- 
sued by Chicago University exactly 
meeting this want. Russian history 
usually seems to be gliding from one 
dreary assassination to another. 

With the demurest of footballs 


Over the Kremlin’s pavement, bright 
With serpentine and esyenite. 


But this small volume sketches with 
a sure hand, the welter of rude but 
free barbarism, out of which Russian 
institutions have grown, losing the 
representative character they once had 
and passing by a steady evolution into 
a bureaucracy, accompanied by some 
local self-government. The patient 
reader who wishes to understand Rus- 
sian news and affairs can learn much 
from this book clumsily written and 
not well-digested; but authoritative, 
accurate and minutely descriptive. 


* y * 


Statistic is a strictly acquired taste. 
Once gained it is deep-rooted. Toa 
man who has won the statistical imag- 
ination, a page of a census may glow 
and a column of figures be flooded 
with the rosy light of prediction or 
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fulfilment. “Elements of Statistics,” 
by Mr. Alfred L. Bowley, began as a 
lecture course in the London School 
of Economics and Political Science 
and is for experts only. It was needed. 
Professor Richmond Mayo Smith in 
his “Science of Statistics,” 1895-8, 
whose title Mr. Bowley misquotes, 
runs to historical and sociological ap- 
plication. Professor Meitzen’s “His- 
tory, Theory and Technique of Statis- 
tics,” 1891, gives so much to the his- 
tory of statistical record that method 
has small room. Mr. Bowley is all 
method. I cannot in my wildest en- 
thusiasm, expect many willingly to 
read census papers or care how they 
are drawn, have an avid interest in 
medians, the mode, quartiles or deciles, 
be amused by the pranks of lying dia- 
grams or grow warm over interpola- 
tion. But if you care for these things 
and have been oft in figures pent, Mr. 
Bowley’s book becomes absorbing. It 
has a clear mathematical treatment and 
it never confuses the mere handling of 
discursive number with its proper use 
in statistic as do some of our census 
and labor reports. 
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CUS TIN WH. MeCA ST HY 


USTIN HUNTLEY Mc. 
CARTHY, dramatist, novel- 

Fi ist, and historian, was born 
1 in 1860. He was educated 
VA in University College school, 

| has traveled much in Europe, 
itll Egypt, the Holy Land, United 
States, and began writing 
books in 1881. Among his publica- 
tions are “A London Legend ;” “Eng- 


land Under Gladstone ;” “The French 
Revolution, 1789-91;” and “The 
Royal Christopher.” Mr. McCarthy’s 
latest play “If I Were King,” founded 
on the life of Francois Villon, furn- 
ishes material for a stage production 
that promises to lead in the American 
dramatic world during the ensuing 
months. 
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Book NEws wishes to announce the opening of a new department that will hereafter 


appear under the heading ‘‘ Book NrEws Biographies.’’ The purpose of this department 
is to furnish our readers each month with brief, interesting sketches of recent writers, or 
when deemed advisable, of other authors who are not generally well known. 


We hope thus to establish astorehouse of reference that will prove valuable for all 
time to Book NeEws subscribers and any others who are interested in books and their 


writers. 


Communications, either in the form of additional information or requests for facts 







concerning authors upon whom Book NkEws has not touched, will be gladly received ; all 


A. B. Boise, author of “Music and Its 
Masters,” was born in Ohio in 1844. 
His early life was spent 
in Cleveland. His par- 
ents endeavored to drown 
his predisposition to mu- 
sic quite early with a flood of less 
poetic subjects, but later, when con- 
vinced that his desire to study music 
rested upon a live passion, and not 
upon a passing fancy, they sent him 
to Leipsic. He was then sixteen, 
was equipped with a good constitu- 
tion, superabundant ambition, good 
receptive qualities of mind, and rea- 
soning persistency. A few months of 
study at the Liepsic Conservatory 
convinced the young man that the 
methods prevailing inthat institution 
would never make him a pianist; so 
he switched all of his energies onto 
the theoretical line, which was then 
presided over by Richter and Haupt- 
mann. After three years of hard 
work with these masters, he moved 
to Berlin, and found an ideal piano 
master in Prof. Theodore Kullak. 
In 1868 Mr. Boise established 
himself as teacher of theory and 
composition in New York, where he 
remained eight years. During that 
period he wrote many works in large 
form, and directed the studies of 
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requests being complied with in as early an issue of BooK NEws as possible. 








some young people who have since 
made themselves prominent in 
American musical development. The 
years of 1876-77 were spent in Eu- 
rope—in France and Germany. In 
the summers of these years oft re- 
peated pilgrimages were made to 
Weiman for Meister Liszt’s opin- 
ions and advice, which were always 
graciously given. 

In 1878 he resumed his work in 
New York, but after three years’ ex- 
perience, embarked in _ business. 
Times were hard, and Mr. Boise had 
not received a mercantile education, 
so disaster came after a seven years’ 
struggle. 

Now began his earnest life work. 
He transplanted his family to Berlin, 
and soon had a large class of stu- 
dents. At first they were all Ameri- 
can and English, but after musicians 
became familiar with the fruits of 
his teaching, things changed. 
Among his pupil were Ernest 
Hutcheson, Howard Brockway, 
Percy Atherton, Arthur Nevin, 
Paula Szalit, Edmond Herz, E. 
Schneider, Margaret Mellville, Ber- 
tha Visanska, etc. 

Mr. Boise was called to the Pea- 
body Institute, Baltimore, last Oc- 
tober, and finds it a congenial field. 
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Lucy M. Thruston, author of ‘* Mis- 
tress Brent,” a story of Lord Balti- 
more’s colony in 1638, is 
a young married woman 
of Baltimore. She was 
graduated from the Bal- 
timore schools and taught history 
for two or three years. Since her 
marriage her leisure has been de- 
voted to the study of history and 
literature, and she is known locally 
as an authority on those two topics. 


Lucy M. 
Thruston 


LUCY M. THRUSTON 


About five years ago her interest 
was awakened in Maryland colony 
history, and after a prolonged and 
thorough study, used the material 
for the historical romance entitled 
“Mistress Brent,” which was actual- 
ly written in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia. This is not the only product 
of Mrs. Thruston’s pen, and it is 
probable that another book by her 
will be brought out during 1902. 
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Miss Norma Lorimer, author of “By 
the Waters of Sicily,” acquired her 
gift of observation from 
the fact of having been 
brought up in a little fish- 
ing village in the Isle of 
Man. Able people who live far from 
the madding crowd acquire a very 
acute gift of observation. Miss 
Lorimer drew directly from her 


Norma 
Lorimer 


Manx experiences in her luridly pow- 


erful novel, “Mirry Ann,” and to a 
lesser degree in her first book, “A 
Sweet Disorder.” She spent two or 
three years in the United States in 
company with her sister, Mrs. Hay- 
Chapman, of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, and some English friends. She 
turned her American experiences to 
account in the book, “Josiah’s 
Wife,” which-describes the heart- 
burnings and tantrums of an Amer- 
ican lady of good family who mar- 


ried a rich, tiresome, and worthy 


tradesman of Boston, Mass. There 
was also a great deal of Sicily in 
‘‘Josiah’s Wife,’’ in fact almost half 
the novel had its scene in the island 
which forms the subject of her lat- 
est book. Miss Lorimer’s home is 
in Buxton, Derbyshire, but she 
spends most of her time in London, 
when she is not traveling. She has 
spent three winters in Sicily, those 
of 1896, 1898 and 1900. She has been 
many times in Italy, and has visited 
Greece, Turkey, France, Belgium, 
Germany and Switzerland in Eu- 
rope, besides spending the best part 
of three years in Canada and the 
United States, and paying a visit of 
neary a year to Japan and China. 
Miss Lorimer is well known in 
London literary society, and comes 
of an able family. Her uncle, Mr. 
James Lorimer, was the well-known 
Professor of International Law in 

























the University of Edinburgh, and 
two of his books are standard works 
in American and English universi- 
ties, 


William Lee Howard, M. D., author 
of ‘The Perverts,” was born in Hart- 

ford, Conn., 1862. He 
w.L. was educated by private 
Howard tutors, at Williston 

School and Columbia Col- 
lege, after which he spent three years 
at the universities of Gottingen and 
Bonn, Germany. Then he studied 
medicine at College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University. 
He has travelled all over the world 
since boyhood, and has been special 
correspondent in various parts of 
the globe for leading British and 
American journals. He is also a 
member of many leading scientific 
and medical societies, and has de- 
voted the last ten years to the study 
of morbid conditions of the brain 
and nervous system, which has 
brought him in contact with “per- 
verts,” while at the same time he 
has kept up continuous literary 
work. 


Ina Brevoort Roberts was born in 
Yonkers twenty-seven years ago. 

The early part of her 
ina B. childhood was passed in 
Roberts Philadelphia, six years of 

it at boarding school. 
When she was twelve years of age 
her family removed to Elizabeth, N. 
J., and afterwards to Roseville, N. 
J., where she attended the public 
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schools until illness cut short her 
education. 

At nineteen years of age she took 
a place in the office of a firm of law- 
yers, and at twenty-one was mar- 
ried to Mr. J. Edwards Roberts. She 
says she was about seven years old 
when she began to write, and poetry 
was her chosen vehicle. “Most of 
my rhymes,” she says, “were about 
daisies and violets, and acrostics to 
the people I knew, although I re- 
member beginning several novels in 
which I and my playmates figured 
as principal characters. 

“After this somewhat premature 
burst of inspiration I did nothing 
more in the literary line until five 
years ago. During this interval I 
kept hold of a vague idea that some 
day I was to write. When I began 
my work at twenty-two I had not 
even studied rhetoric, and my first 
step was to write to a former teach- 
er telling her my ambition, and ask- 
ing what books would be most use- 
ful to me.” 


William Eleroy Curtis, the author 
of “The True Thomas Jefferson,” is 
a newspaper correspondent 
of wide experience and 
considerable reputation. 
He was especially select- 
ed for the writing of this biography 
through the recommendation of 
Colonel Henry Watterson, who is 
perhaps the most conspicuous dis- 
ciple of Jefferson now living. 

Mr. Curtis for a considerable per- 
iod was the Washington correspon- 
dent for two of the leading papers in 
the East, has served on a commer- 
cial commission in South America, 
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has investigated Russian nihilism 
in its home, and is regarded as the 
founder of the Bureau of the. Ameri- 
can Republics. This is not all of 
his story. While chief of an impor- 
tant department at the World’s Co- 
iumbian Exposition at Chicago, he 
suggested the idea of inviting the 
Queen of Spain and the descendants 
of Columbus to be present at the 
ceremonies. President Harrison 
appointed Mr. Curtis a special envoy 
for this purpose; he went to Madrid 
and was successful. Incidentally he 
was decorated by Queen Christina. 

Much of the time since 1898 Mr. 
Curtis has spent abroad, but two 
years ago he returned especially to 
take up the work on Jefferson. 


Clinton Scollard was born in Clin- 
ton, N. Y., September 18, 1864. He 
graduated from MHamil- 
ton College in 1881 and 
took post-graduate 
courses at Harvard and 
Cambridge. He was for some time 
a teacher at the Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic, and in 1891 was made Professor 
of English Literature at Hamilton 
College, which chair he filled with 
distinction until 1896, when he with- 
drew from active educational work 
to devote himself entirely to litera- 
ture. 

His position as one of the leaders 
of modern American song is already 
well assured. As a novelist, he 
shows qualities of grace, refinement 
and skill, together with a marked 
gift for strong and sustained narra- 
tion. In the revival of romance, 
which has been a leading feature of 
these recent years, Mr. Scollard’s 
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place is already well defined. His 
work proclaims, above all, his appre- 
ciation of the supreme importance of 
form. In prose, as in verse, he ever 
holds his pen in trust to art. His 
latest romance, “The Cloistering of 
Ursula,” although published but a 
short time, has attracted much at- 
tention and bids fair to attain to the 
same success as his earlier work, “A 
Man-at-Arms.” 


Elliott Flower, whose first book, 
“Policeman Flynn,” has just been 
published, is a newspaper 
graduate, most of his 
early training as a writer 
having been gainedonthe 
Chicago daily papers, although, pre- 
vious to joining the staff of the 
Chicago Tribune in 1886 he was one 
of the editors of the Rambler, an il- 
lustrated humorous publication that 
possessed merit but insufficient 
capital. After serving as reporter, 
telegraph editor, and night city edi- 
tor on the Tribune, his humorous 
propensity reasserted itself, and he 
was given a department in the Sun- 
day paper under the title of “Tri- 
bune Etchings.” In 1893 he joined 
the staff of the Chicago Evening Post 
as paragrapher, and later had an 
editorial-page column of his own in 
which to exploit his fanciful ideas in 
both prose and verse. His verse, to 
which he gave more attention some 
years ago than he has of late, has 
appeared in all the lighter publica- 
tions and occasionally in The Cen- 
turys “Lighter Vein” department, 
and his prose sketches also have had 
wide circulation. However, he is not 
so wedded to humor that he cannot 
write a serious article, for he has 
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been heard from through the col- 
umns of the controversial maga- 
zines, notably the North American 
Review. At the present time he is 
conducting a department of humor 
in the Brooklyn Sunday Eagle, and 
also still contributes regularly in the 
same line to the Chicago Evening 
Post. Mr. Flower was born at 
Madison, Wis., in 1863. He at- 
tended the Chicago public schools, 
later entered a private school in the 
same city, and then went to Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 

The original of his “Policeman 
Flynn” was a Chicago policeman 
(now dead), and some of the ad- 
ventures related are actual occur- 
rences. Mr. Flower says that a dis- 
cerning editor is responsible for his 
book. One little sketch caught the 
fancy of a magazine editor, who 
after a time—and Mr. Flower says 
it was quite a long time, “for the 
editorial mind is not to be hastened 
in reaching conclusions’—suggested 
that possibly the writer might be 
willing to contribute more sketches 
of the same character. So the series 
appeared in The Century Magazine 
under the title of “Policeman 
Flynn’s Adventures.” Some of the 
chapters have been partly rewritten 
for the book, and a number of new 
ones have been added. 


Franklin Spencer Edmonds, author 
of ‘‘ The History of the Central High 

School of Philadelphia,’’ 
F. S. was born in Philadelphia 
Edmonds on March 28th, 1874. He 

was educated at home 
until the tenth year, and then en- 
tered the public schools. Two years 
were spent at the Meade Grammar 
School, and then in 1887 he was ad- 
mitted to the Central High School. 
He completed the full four years’ 


course in the High School, and in 
1891 he was graduated with first 
honors, winning the Alumni Gold 
Medal and the Valedictory Oration. 
Having been awarded a City 
Scholarship at the University of 
Pennsylvania, he at once entered 
the Junior Year in the Wharton 
School. His first writing for pub- 
lication was during his University 
period, when he served as city cor- 
respondent on The Record, one of the 
city dailies, and by so doing earned 
the larger portion of his University 
expenses. He was elected Senior 
President of his class, and was 
graduated in 1893 with honors. The 
members of his class wrote their 
graduation theses upon the various 
departments of the municipal gov- 
ernment, and the collection was 
published in a volume, entitled “The 
City Government of Philadelphia.” 
Edmond’s chapter in this work was 
upon the “Department of Educa- 
tion,” and was written in collabora- 
tion with M. L. Nicholas. After 
graduation from the University in 
1893, he was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the American Society 
for the Extension of University 
Teaching, and served for one year 
as an organizer of teachers’ classes. 
The record of his work was told in 
an article, “An experiment in Civic 
Education,” which appeared in Uni- 
versity Extension for 1894. 

In 1894 he was appointed Andrew 
D. White Fellow in History and 
Political Science at Cornell Univers- 
ity, where he spent one year in post 
graduate study under Prof. J. W. 
Jenks, George L. Burr, Charles H. 
Hill and Walter F. Willcon. At this 
time, it was Mr. Edmonds inten- 
tion to finish his university training 
abroad, but the death of his father 
caused a change in the plans, and in 
1895 he returned to Philadelphia to 
commence his service as a teacher at 
the Central High School. For two 
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years he was Instructor in History, 
but in 1897 he was elected Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, which 
is his present position. 

Mr. Edmonds has been actively 
identified with the educational in- 
terests of Philadelphia. He is now 
President of the Educational Club 
of that city, which is the association 
for the study of professional ques- 
tions. In conjunction with Prof. 
George H. Cliff he aided in the es- 
tablishment of The Teacher, an edu- 
cational journal, and served for two 
years as Chairman of the Board of 
Education. He has written a num- 
ber of educational articles, of which 
the most important is “Progress in 
Education During the 19th Cen- 
tury,’ which was originally written 
as a chapter for a larger work, and 
has since been reprinted in pamphlet 
form. 


Mr. Edwin Lester Arnold whose 
“Lepidus the Centurion,” has just 
been published, was. ac- 
customed to the saddle 
and the rifle before he 
came to the desk. Yet 
M. Arnold is much averse to talk- 
ing about these things, perhaps be- 
cause he knows that travellers’ tale 
are likely to meet with levity from 
the cynical. But if once he can be 
persuaded to talk, his listeners soon 
discern in his discourse the charac- 
teristics of a born story-teller and 
it becomes no longer difficult to dis- 
cover where the author of “Phra the 
Pheenician,” picked up that knowl- 
edge of weird and wondrous places, 
of strange and uncouth peoples, and 
moving scenes by sea and forest 
which form the groundwork for so 
many of his pages. It was Mr. 
Arnold’s uncle, Sir Arthur Arnold, 
who first put the author’s pen to 
paper by giving him a roving com- 
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mission as special correspondent of the 
Echo. Afterward he was corres- 
pondent to the Daily Telegraph in the 
great Indian famine of 1882. Since 
then, like his father, he has done a 
large amount of journalistic work. 

In speaking of his work, Mr. 
Arnold says, “As a rule I keep 
two or three books going at once—I 
have four on the stocks at present. 
The separate manuscripts with all 
pertaining to them I keep in differ- 
ent drawers of my writing table, 
dropping memoranda and _ notes, 
now and then, into the separate re- 
ceptacles as they occur to me. From 
time to time these notes are worked 
up and the result incorporated with 
the growing book.” 


It is hard to forecast the will of 
the Fates. When Ernest Crosby, 
the author of “Captain 
Jinks, Hero,” the new 
satirical, anti-military 
novel, came into the 
world, on November 4, 1856, it was 
with both hands clenched, and Dr. 
McVickar, the physician who offi- 
ciated, said, “He is going to be a 
fighter.” 

Yet Ernest Crosby, at the age of 
45, when it may- be assumed that a 
mian’s views are pretty well fixed, 
is not a warrior nor lover of war; 
is not a Republican, nor lover of the 
strenuous policy of the present ad- 
ministration. 

On the contrary, he is a follower 
of Leo Tolstoy, the philosopher of 
peace, and of Henry George, the 
prophet of universal brotherhood. 
He is President of the Anti-Imperia- 
list League of New York, and the 
author of the first satire against war 
that has been written in America, 
namely, ‘‘Captain Jinks, Hero.’’ 

Mr. Crosby was educated at Co- 
lumbia,and like Theodore Roosevelt, 
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plunged into politics almost at once 
after graduation. He succeded the 
latter as representative in the State 
Assembly of the old 21st District, 
New York City, and was closely as- 
sociated with the future President in 
local politics. In the legislature he 
was for two years chairman of the 
Cities Committee, and three times 
carried a High License Bill through 
both branches, only to see it vetoed 
by Gov. Hill. 

In 1889 he was nominated by 
President Harrison, and appointed 
by the Khedive of Egypt, Judge of 
the Court of First Instance at Alex- 
andria, Egypt. This was. virtually 
a life-position, but meanwhile the 
holder had come under the influence 
of Count Tolstoy’s ideas, and he re- 
signed the office to return to the 
work of social reform in America. 
On his way home he visited the 
great Russian, and formed an inti- 
mate friendship which has lasted 
ever since. It was through Mr. 
Crosby that Tolstoy afterward ar- 
ranged for the American publication 
of “Resurrection.” 

The first book from Mr. Crosby’s 
own pen was a collection of verse, 
entitled “Plain Talk in Psalm and 
Parable.” It has been especially 
well received by men of note, such 
as Bjornson, Krapotkin, Zangwill, 
and Markham. While the poems are 
Whitmanesque in form, the spirit is 
rather that of Edward Carpenter, a 
favorite author of Mr. Crosby, and 
the style was suggested by Lamen- 
nai’s “Paroles d’un Croyat.” 

The conception of “Captain Jinks, 
Hero,” the latest work of his pen, 
came about as follows. In January, 
1901, Mr. Crosby lectured at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, on the “Ab- 
surdities of Militarism.” He closed 
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the address by expressing the hope 
that Mark Twain or some other 
humorist would write up the ridic- 
ulous features of military life. Two 
gentlemen who were present, Erving 
Winslow and Dr. Lewis Jones, came 
up separately at the close of the 
meeting and urged the lecturer to 
write such a book himself. Mr. 
Crosby accepted the suggestion, and 
in six weeks finished the novel. 


Allen French, auchor of “The Co- 
lonials,” was born on November 28, 

1870. He was educated 
Allen in the Boston public 
French schools (Rice, Latin, 

High) and took his de- 
gree of S. B. at the Institute of Tech- 
nology from the general course in 
‘os. At the M..t, 7. Mr French 
worked hard both in studies and 
athletics and this together with a 
year at the University of Berlin 
nearly ruined his health. He had 
gone to Berlin to study German 
literature but finding the methods 
much too dry and mechanical, he 
changed to the Fine Arts with Her- 
mann Grimm, who gave him a taste 
which proved of greatest use to him 
in his years of sickness. Returning 
to America, he took a bachelor’s de- 
gree at Harvard in ’94, and then 
gave some years to nursing himself, 
living in England, the Tirol and 
Italy, testing the value of many doc- 
tors and many systems. Finally 
gaining strength tc write again, he 
married a Providence girl and went 
to Connecticut to live, and during 
the past four years has recovered his 
health almost completely. -At pres- 
ent he is living very quietly in Con- 
cord, devoting all his leisure to ex- 
ercise. 
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Among his writings we find 
stories to the Youth’s Companion, 
N. E. Magazine and Munsey’s, with 
art articles in N. E. Magazine. His 
“Junior Cup” came out in St. 
Nicholas and later in October, was 
published in book form. 

Of “The Colonials” he says that 
he was at work on it for five years. 


Mr. Hayden Carruth, with whose 
contributions to the “Drawer” read- 
ers of Harper's Magazine 
have long been familiar, 
was born at Lake City, 
Minnesota. He was for 
many years in journalism, and early 
in his career he ran a newspaper of 
his own out in Dakota, called The 
Estelline Bell. Later he was for five 


Hayden 
Carruth 


years an editorial writer on the New 


York Tribune. Among Mr. Carruth’s 
best known books are ‘‘ The Voyage 
of the Rattletrap,” “Mr. Milo Bush, 
and Other Worthies,” and “The Ad- 
ventures of Jones,” of which the last 
named has had a very large sale. 
Mr. Carruth accounts for the con- 
siderable success of this book by the 
supposition that every man named 
Jones has purchased it and a friend 
of his has suggested that when the 
resources of the Jones family have 
been exhausted, that subsequent edi- 
tions of the book be successively 
entitled “The Adventures’ of 
Brown” and “The Adventures of 
Smith,” by which means its exceed- 
ingly funny stories may be indefin- 
itely read and enjoyed. 
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Test Dalton, a new Indiana writer, 
whose book “The Role of the Un- 
conquered” has recently 
been published, is a Har- 
vard graduate, who after 
leaving college went to 
London and Paris as correspondent 
for a Chicago paper, in his spare 
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Dalton 


- 


Test Dalton 


time gathering material for his liter- 
ary work in the British Museum in 
London and in the Bibliotheque Na- | 
tional at Paris. This material has 
been used in his book which evinces 
a thorough historical knowledge and 
a clear, powerful literary style. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


PRIL is supposed to be the 
month of Shakespeare’s birth, 
and it is only mete that we 
should in some way remember 
the natal anniversary of the 
greatest genius that the world 
has ever known. The master 
poet and dramatist, has, how- 

ever, been so widely written about and 
speculated upon that it is almost impossi- 
ble to find anything zew to say about him. 
True, his genius is unfathomable, his 
works are too deep and intricate to ever 
admit of a complete exhaustion of the 
subject but as far as his lesser breth- 
ren have been able to explain his writ- 
ings and interpret his personality, that 


Biography. 


Tradition assigns the date of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’s birth to Sabbath, 
April 23rd, 1564, festival day of St. 
George of England, and names as the 
place in which that event took place 2 
house in Henley Street, Stratford, in 
the county of Warwickshire. There 
exists no record of this birth, the only 
writing concerning it being found in 
a baptismal register containing this 
entry: 

1564 April 26 William Shakespeare, 
son of John Shakespeare. 

John Shakespeare is supposed to 
have settled in Stratford about 1550, 
and to have married Mary Arden, 
youngest daughter of Robert Arden 
of Wilmecote, about 1557. Eight 
children were the offspring of this 
marriage, several of which, however, 
died in early childhood. 

That John Shakespeare was a pros- 
perous business man and an inportant 
personage in his community has been 
ascertained without doubt by records 
taming him as burgess, constable, af- 
feeror, chamberlain, alderman, and 


far does the work seem to have been 
done. In fact it has been overdone, 
to an extent that some of our most 
prominent literary men would steal 
the poet’s birthright and accord it to 
another. By this we refer to the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy, which at 
present bids fair to prove but a haz- 
ardous theory at best that more than 
likely will end in—nothing. 

It is our purpose in a not too 
lengthy article to review the most im- 
portant features of Shakespeare’s life 
and career, giving in a slight measure 
a compilation of some of the existing 
works concerning them. 


holder of various other positions of 
prominence in Stratford. 

Of the boyhood or school time of 
William Shakespeare, we have no au- 
thentic notices, records or anecdotes. 
He is known to have exhibited some 
“scollerisme,” to have possessed a lit- 
tle “country grammar knowledge” 
and an early tradition states that he 
“knew Latin pretty well.” In the 
Free Grammar School of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, he is thought to have at- 
tained the “school” part of his educa- 
tion and to have evinced during the 
days spent there, an unusual quick- 
ness and power of intellect. 

His first knowledge of the theatre 
was probably gained from stroll- 
ing players who were wont 10 
come into the Warwickshire vil- 
lage now and then and give 
exhibitions. There is nothing in- 
congruous in the belief that William 
Shakespeare, naturally endowed with 
the love for and spirit of the drama 
should be much impressed by these 
wandering actors and should desire 
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after seeing them, to join them. At 
any rate, we have a record that in 
1585 or 86 he went to London, and 
there secured one of the lower posi- 
tions in a theatre. He had in the 
meantime, in 1582 married Anne 
Hathaway, whom he now left in Strat- 
ford, while he went to make his way 
in the wider world of the city. It 1s 
not long after his arrival in London, 
that we hear of the advent of some of 
the earlier plays and from that time on 
until his purchase of “New Place” in 
Stratford in 1597, the various plays 
appeared on the stage one after an- 
other. Of their author’s private life 
during this time we know practically 
little except that he was the intimate 
of a number of prominent literary 
men and a frequenter of the gather- 
ings of authors and scholars. It is 


Shakespeare’s Work. 


The space of time in which Shakes- 
peare produced his principal plays and 
poems may be divided into four dif- 
ferent periods. 

The first of these periods is the 
period of the love plays. It covers the 
production of ‘‘Love’s Labor’s Lost,’’ 
“The Comedy of Errors,” “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” (the first real tragedy) and 
“All’s Well That Ends Well.” 

The second division may be looked 
upon as the period of the historical 
plays and includes “Richara II,” 
“Richard III,’ and “King John.” 
Then comes a break in the advent of 
“The Merchant of Venice, in which 
Shakespeare reached the consumma- 
tion of his art. This semi-tragedy is 
followed by the pure comedy of 
“Taming of the Shrew,” after which 
comes the mingling of wit and history 
in “Falstaff,” “Henry IV,” “Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ and “Henry V.” 
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thought that the year 1798 must have 
been one of great professional tri- 
umph for him, though he was at that 
time playing but minor parts in some 
of his own plays and in those of other 
dramatists. His fame as a writer of 
plays was, however, rapidly growing and 
his genius was fast being appreciated 
by those of all ranks and stations. 

It is supposed that Shakespeare 
withdrew from London and settled 
permanently in Stratford about 1610 
or 1612. The latter part of his life 
seems to have been spent in ease and 
relaxation, only three plays being pro- 
duced after his retirement. On the 
25th of March, 1616, he probably exe- 
cuted his will, his death occurring on 
the 23rd of April in the same year, 
and on the fifty-second anniversary 
of his birth. 






From these he turned to love again, 
this time in its lighter phases and 
wrote ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing.’ 
“As You Like It” and “Twelfth 
Night.” 

In the third period Shakespeare’s 
mind evinces a decided change. The 
fall of many of his powerful friends 
cast a shadow over his entire life and 
caused his great soul to burst forth in 
the passion of the tragedies. This 
phase of his genius is represented by 
“Julius Caesar,” “Hamlet,” “Measure 
for Measure,” “Othello,” “Macbeth,” 
“Lear,” “Troilus and Cressida,” ““An- 
tony and Cleopatra,” “Coriolanus,” 
“Timon.” 

The fourth and last period marks 
another change. The peace and joy 
of former days returns and we find 
the great poet embodying his peren- 
nial youth in such pieces of rare beau- 
ty as “The Winter’s Tale,” “Cymbel- 
ine” and “The Tempest.” 
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The Personality and Genius of the Poet. 


Of the personality of our master 
poet, we know scarcely anything but 
what we can conjecture from his writ. 
ings and the little purely biographical 
matter that exists concerning him. But 
even from his works we can guess 
only a slight portion of his true per- 
sonality for in the portrayal of many 
and diversified characters, his ow2 
character is obliterated and the one 
avenue of entrance to the inner man 
is closed. Some persons believe that 
Shakespeare has put himself most in 
Hamlet but there are many things in 
the conception of the Danish prince 
that cannot be reconciled with the na- 
ture of him whom we would imagine 
to have created the great plays. Dr. 
Stopford Brooke sees the man Shakes- 
peare in the epilogue to “The Tem- 


pest.” 


“Now my charms are all o’erthrown, 
And what strength I have ’s mine own; 
Which is most faint: now ’tis true, 

I must be here confin’d by you, 

Or sent to Naples. Let me not, 
Since I have my dukedom got, 

And pardoned the deceiver, dwell 

In this bare island by your spell; 

But release me from my bands, 

With the help of your good hands. 
Gentle breath of yours my sails 

Must fill, or else my project fails, 
Which was to please. Now I want 
Spirit to enforce, art to enchant; 

And my ending is despair, 

Unless I be reliev’d by prayer; 

Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardon’d be, 
Let your indulgence set me free.” 


This is one of the last things he 
ever wrote, and its cry for forgive- 
ness, its tale of inward sorrow only 
to be relieved by prayer, give us some 


dim insight into how the silence of 
the last three years of his life was 
passed; while its declaration of his 
aim in writing, which was to please— 
the true definition of the artist’s aim, 
if the pleasure he desires to give be 
noble—should make us very cautious 
in our efforts to define his character 
from his works. 

Shakespeare was the artist and the 
artist writes not to reveal himself. 
Shakespeare created men and women, 
he did not merely use his own person- 
al characteristics in various combina- 
tions to form supposedly different 
persons. He was a man of the world, 
he knew the world, he was familiar 
with all the types that dwell therein 
and in picturing life he made use of 
this knowledge by producing many 
varied kinds of people and using their 
action upon one another to form the 
different situations and towards a 
climax. 

In regard to the genius of Shakes- 
peare,—it was universal. Mr. Brooke 
says “In creative power, in impassion- 
ed conception, and execution, in plen- 
teousness, in the continuance of his 
romantic feeling, Shakespeare was the 
greatest artist that, the modern world 
has known. . . When pedantry 
took the place of gaiety, and sensual 
the place of imaginative love in the 
drama, and artificial art the place of 
that art which is itself nature; Shakes- 
peare preserves to the last, the natural 
passion, the simple tenderness, the 
sweetness, grace and fire of the youth- 
ful Elizabethan poetry.” And A. 
William Schlegel in speaking of the 
strength of the homage accorded 
Shakespeare, says, “Shakespeare is 
the pride of his nation. . . He was 
the idol of his contemporaries and 
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after the interval of Puritanical fana- 
ticism . . . . his fame began to re- 
vive with more than its original 
brightness toward the beginning of 
the last century and since that period 


it has increased with the progress of 
time. And for centuries to come, I 
speak with confidence, it will continue 
to gather strength like an Alpine ava- 
lanche at every period of its descent.” 


SS, 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 


Herein the mighty Shakespeare wrote his 
thought, 
*Tis here he shows his love for human 
kind, 
It is the noblest work of all he wrought, 
*Tis here we see the sweetness of his mind. 


For consolation in the hours of care, 
For soothing words when grief doth hedge 
us round, 
When fortune’s ills are more than we can 
bear, 
We seek these pages where they so abound. 


He knew the lowest depths, and heights 
sublime, 
He knew the mis’ries manifold of earth— 
This poet born for ev’ry age and clime— 
And fears that haunt us from our day of 
birth. 


Oh, friend of mine! when disap- 
pointments keen 

Gnaw at thy heart, read Shakes- 
peare’s word serene. 


William A. T. Stone. 


Xi 


THE SCARCITY OF POETRY 


A pretty discussion has been 
started by an attempt on the part of 
the amiable Springfield Republican to 
explain why so little poetry is pub- 
lished in these days. The Chronicle 
of Brookline, Mass., comments on the 
utterance of The Republican and 
takes a slightly different stand, and 
no doubt other papers, which have 
the time and the inclination to con- 
sider matters of literature, will also 
have something to say. Therefore 
we may as well join in the chorus, 
says the N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 


view. The Springfeld Republican is 
of the opinion that a great plenty of 
good poetry is printed to-day, but 
that there is no public for it. The 
Chronicle leans to the view that the 
tendencies of the time are opposed 
to the production of much poetry. It 
holds that the poet is not sufficiently re- 
warded in these days to encourage men 
of poetic talent to take up seriously the 
business of writing verse. It says : 
“Poetry, of course, together with 
every other efflorescence of the emo- 
tions, belongs to the highest type of 
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The Scarcity of Poetry 


civilization, and it is safe to say that 
the danger of its extinction arises 
chiefly from bread-and-butter con- 
siderations. We must, in brief, keep 
the poets contented, or they will en- 
ter some more lucrative occupa- 
tion.” 

Both of these views have much to 
commend them. The average poetry 
of the day, as found in the literary 
periodicals, is not of the highest 
order, yet most of it shows some 
reason for existence. Its weakness 
lies in its want of genuine creative 
force. The great mass of published 
poetry is composed of echoes of the 
masters. In this it is like the bulk 
of published and performed music. 
That there is no interested public 
for this kind of poetry is undeniable. 
People do not go in search of new 
poetry as they do of new novels. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said that a 
poem was not good until it had been 
much used. By this he meant that 
poems which had been read and re- 
read were those which revealed their 
secrets. The passing verse of the 
periodicals is not verse which people 
will read and reread. For that they 
have the works of the masters, 
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which are new to every succeeding 
generation. Those who really hun- 
ger for poetic reading will always 
turn to the pages of the elect, and 
not go in search of food for their 
souls in the pages of the magazines. 
The collected poems of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Tennyson, Browning, and 
the rest are the most powerful oppo- 
sition to the aspiring poet of to-day. 

But when Tennyson began to 
write there was already a mass of 
poetry in book form. Yet Tennyson 
began to be read, for he was recog- 
nized as a new voice. If to-day any 
poet were to arise who would attract 
attention he would be read, and his 
works would be printed. Such a 
lot fell to Rudyard Kipling. It fell 
to William Morris. But there is not 
a little truth in The Brookline Chron- 
icle’s idea that some men who could 
write good poetry find more suitable 
outlets for their powers. If a man 
comes who is irresistibly driven to 
utter himself in poetry, and cannot 
be led to seek any other channel, the 
chances are that he will have some- 
thing to say that many thousands of 
people will wish to read. His poems 
will be published. 


SS 


Mark Twain is so well known by his 
pseudonym that people frequently ad- 
dress him as Mr. Twain, until his identity 
has assumed a sort of Jekyll-and-Hyde 
duality. It remained for the ever-in- 
genious office-boy to carry the dual iden- 
tity theory to its utmost development. 
Mr. Clemens called at a publishing house, 
but the man he wanted to see was absent. 
To make sure that his visit should be re- 
ported, and having no card with him, 
he gave both his names to the office boy. 


This was the latter’s report to his superior : 
‘*Mr. Clemens was here. He said he 
wanted to see Mark Twain.’’ 


‘¢ Dorothy South,’’ by George Cary 
Eggleston, author of ‘‘A Carolina 
Cavalier,’’ is announced for early pub- 
lication. This is a descriptive tale of 
Virginia, and of the happy years just 
before the war. Mr. Eggleston gives us 
a most fascinating picture of Virginia’s 
golden age. 
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Why have these booky had 
such a large sale? 


“BOOK NEWS”? believes that of the novels published within the 
past four years, the following have had the largest sales: 


David Harum, The Man from Glengarry, 
Richard Carvel, Marietta, 

Janice Meredith, Kim, 

When Knighthood Was in Flower, In the Palace of the King, 

To Have and to Hold, In Connection With the De Wil- 
The Crisis, loughby Claim, 

The Cavalier, Eben Holden, 


The Right of W wbiidhanad 
oer eee ® Quincy Adams Sawyer, 
The Helmet of Navarre, 


Blennerhassett, 

The Sky Pilot, Elizabeth and Her German Garden, 
The Ruling Passion, The Master Christian, 

Audrey, Lazarre, 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters, Monsieur Beaucaire, 

The Eternal City, The Gentleman from Indiana, 
Eleanor, Alice of Old Vincennes. 


A best-selling book does not necessarily mean a best written book, and 
we could doubtless find many works that, technically speaking, deserve a 
higher place in the ranks of fiction than do these. But within the past few 
years, the number of general readers has so greatly increased that the public 
has assumed the attitude of critic wherefore books are judged from a more 
generalized standpoint, and it is not always manifest wherein lies the charm 
of many much-demanded novels. 


Therefore, we should be pleased to have an individual expression of 
opinion from the readers themselves, on the subject, inquiring which of the 
above books that they have read do they consider best and what are their 
reasons for so esteeming it. 

If no objection is stated by the writers, we shall take it for granted that 
we have the privilege of publishing in the next issue of ‘‘ Book NrEws’”’ as 
many of such letters received as our space will permit. 
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WISE and WITTY SAYINGS 
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To the sage the road is long that leads from grief to despair; it isa road 


untraveled by wisdom.—Good Cheer Nuggets. 


Poetry, is, after all, more than ornament ; it is stuff of the very essence 


of a moment when life is at its keenest and highest and broadest.—Forces in 
Fiction. 
There comes an occasion in every man's life when the opportunity is 


suddenly thrust upon him to try his mettle. . . Fortunate is he who 


unconsciously and instantly responds to the best that is in him.—Gvaysione. 


Reason is not to be chained around the ankle with retorts and balances 


like a convict with ball and chain.—7he New World and the New Thought. 


The welfare of others is essential to every man, however independent 


he seems.—A Book of Secrets. 


Life, with all its pains and pleasures, is largely what we make it by our 


thought.—Good Cheer Nuggets. 


Light without love, intellect without heart, is’ diabolical.—Lensen 


Preaching. 


No matter what we wishto be or to do, through recognition of and 
conformity to the principle of aé/vaction, it becomes possible.—7he Will to 


Be Well. 


Much valuable time is spent in giving advice to others that is neither 


needed nor desired.—Dominion and Power. 


There is a region where all inspiration is one, where the soul breathes a 
hidden air of which it may outbreathe a bit as poetry, or music, love, wisdom, 


peace or beauty.—A Book of Secrets. 
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POETRY FROM THE NEW BOOKS 


A TOAST TO OUR NATIVE LAND. 


From Bramble Brae, 
. . Robert Bridges. 


Huge and alert, irascible yet strong, 

We make our fitful way ’mid right and 
wrong. 

One time we pour out millions to be free, 

Then rashly sweep au empire from the sea! 

One time we strike the shackles from the 
slaves, 

And then, quiescent, we are ruled by knaves. 

Often we rudely break restraining bars, 

And confidently reach out towards the stars. 


Yet under all there flows a hidden stream 

Sprung from the Rock of Freedom, the 
great dream 

Of Washington and Franklin, men of old 

Who knew that freedom is not bought with 
gold. 

This is the Land we love, our heritage, 

Strange mixture of the gross and fine, yet 
sage 

And full of promise—destined to be great. 

Drink to Our Native Land! God Bless the 
State. 


REVEALED. 
Wilfred E. Chase. 


There is, in truth, no power of ill, 
But all obeys Jehovah’s will. 
Unbroken white,—but blind are we ; 
He sendeth shadows,—then we see. 


From Poems, .. 


EXPRESSION. 


From Briers of Wild-Rose, 
. . Preston Gurney. 


Unrecorded, come and go 

Thoughts and passions of the mind. 
On the form, the face, they gleam, 

But leave no trace behind. 


Are they transients of the soul ? 
Have they worth, or are they vain? 
If they written were in books, 
Were it any gain? 
Thoughts and passions of the mind, 
Could they rightly be expressed, 
Might the veriest folly prove, 
Or wisdom’s rare bequest. 
But to render these aright, 
True and vivid as the fly, 
Whose the poet’s, artist’s skill ? 
They’re born to die, 
Save as some one gifted highly,— 
Homer, Shakespeare, Browning, Shelley,— 
Does the business of expression, 
Gives the world its best possession ? 


COME QUICKLY, SPRING! 
From The Nameless Hero and Other Poems, 


. James B. Anderson. 


Hail, welcome birds! exultant sing, 
And herald Spring advancing near. 

The gladsome news to mortals bring, 

Our hopes to raise, our hearts to cheer. 


Come, dancing sunbeam, play and glance 
So noiseless, voiceless with thy glee ; 
Oh come, caress, coquet perchance, 
Nor vanish ere the blush can flee |! 


The earth will greet thy maiden kiss, 
And cloudless skies reflect thy love, 

And wordless songs and voiceless bliss 
Arise and fill the air above. 


Come quickly, Spring, disperse the gloom, 
Sweet messenger from God thou art ; 

Come kiss the sleeping buds to bloom, 
Unfold the blossoms of the heart ! 





Magazines 


M A 


Richard Harding Davis’s new 
serial story “Captain Macklin,” be- 
gins in the April Scribner's. It wiil 
run through six numbers, with illus- 
trations by Walter A. Clark. “The 
Gloucester Fishermen,” by James B. 
Connelly, is a fresh and stirring ac- 
count of sea life; D. C. Gilman has a 
reminiscent paper on “Some Note- 
worthy Scholars;” and “The Evolu- 
tion of a Girl’s Ideal,” by Clara E. 
Laughlin, is an original study, told in 
the form of an autobiography. 


ORE 


The opening article in Harper's is 
by A. Maurice Low, entitled “Wash- 
ington Society,” and gives a vivid pic- 
ture of social life during the season 
at the Capital. A literary article of 
peculiar interest is “Dickens and His 
Books,” by Percy Fitzgerald; and 
Professor Jastrow gives the final re- 
sults of the investigations among the 
recently discovered ruins of “The 
Palace of Nebuchadnezzar.” The 
usual short stories and poems com- 
plete the number. 


The third of Cole’s wood-engrav- 
ings of Old Spanish Masters in the 
Century appears as frontispiece in the 
April number. This subject is the 
“Head of a Young Man,” by Velas- 
quez. The contribution to the papers 
on the Great West is by Noah Brooks ; 
while the illustrations by Remington 
for this article include some novel sub- 
jects, such as “A Lane Through the 
Buffalo Herd,” and “Moonlight in the 
Western Desert.” 


Among the illustrated articles in 
Munsey’s are “The Cathedral of St. 
John,” by Richard H. Titherington ; 
“The Race for Sea Power,” by Sir 
Charles W. Dilkes; and “The Presi- 
dent’s Secretary,” by J. Callan 
O’Lauglin. There are new install- 
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ments of the serial and short stories 
and storiettes by well known writers. 


Lippincott’s publishes as its com- 
plete novel a love- story of the West 
Indies by John S. Durham, Ex-Min- 
ister to Haiti and Santo Domingo. 
The setting of “Diane, Priestess of 
Haiti,” is therefore drawn from sight, 
while the plot shows a marvelous 
imagination. “And Other Considera- 
tions,” by Mary Catharine Hews, is a 
pathetic story with a humorous side 
to it about two old farmers and a 
piece of land which one of them owns 
and the other wants. 


Eben E. Rexford, the authority on 
flowers and gardens, presents one of 
his practical papers on “A Garden of 
Native Plants,” and tells just what to 
do in that sort of a garden at this sea- 
son; and the article by J. G. Rosen- 
garden on “German Influence in 
America” is a valuable addition to the 
literature on the subject by an author- 
ity. 


B. F. Fisher has an interesting 
paper on “Vesuvius, Destroyer of 
Cities,” which opens the April Cosmo- 
politan. Timely contributions are 
“The Influence of Victor tugo,” by 
Edmund Gosse, and “A Clever Em- 
peror and a Confederation of Na- 
tions,” by John Brisben Walker. 
Vance Thompson has something in- 
teresting to say about “Zealand 
Beauties ;” and the usual short stories 
to the attractiveness of the num- 
er. 


“Along the Mississippi,” by John 
Swain, is the opening paper in Ains- 
lee’s. The illustrated articles are by 
Anne O’Hagan and Harvey Suther- 
land, and the usual short stories are 
by well-known writers. 
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“The New York Subway,” by Wil- 
liam R. Stewart, is the opening 
article in Pearson’s. “The Story of 
the States” is continued by Earl 
Mayo, who writes on “Montana;”’ 
“Our Descent From Monkeys” is de- 
scribed by S. S. Buckman; and there 
are interesting papers by J. Turner- 
Turner, Marcus Woodward, Ernest 
H. Rydall and others. 


The opening article in McClure’s 
is by Lincoln Steffins, and tells in an 
interesting manner of “The Over- 
worked President.” “Rembrandt” is 
the subject of a paper by John La 
Farge; “Marconi’s Own Story” is re- 
corded by Henry H. McClure; and 
there are short stories by Stewart Ed- 
ward White, Franklin Clarkin, I. K. 
Friedman and Edwin Ovatt. 


Among the articles of interest in 
the Woman‘s Home Companion are 
“The Easter Flower Market,” by 
Waldon Fawcett; “The Pisgah 
Church,” by Harriet A. Nash; and 
“The Lincoln National Museum,” by 
Dr. Thomas Calver. Short stories by 
well known writers add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the number. 


Chief among the attractive features 
of the Easter Ladies’ Home Journaé 
is the opening installment of Helen 
Keller’s own story of her life. There 
is a personal article about “The 
President’s Daughter,” accompanied 
by a hitherto unpublished picture of 
Miss Roosevelt, and a pretty story of 
the singing of Easter carols in a New 
York belfry on Easter morning. 
Neltje Blanchan tell “Why the Birds 
Come and Go,” and The Journal's 
two serials, “Those Days in Old Vir- 
ginia” and “The Russells in Chicago,” 
are given space. The new children’s 
department, called “The Good-Time 
Garden,” begins in this number. Mr. 
Bok discusses several timely subjects 
on the editorial page, chief among 
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them the growing tendency of the 
American father to neglect the com- 
panionship of his children. The il- 
lustrations, which are numerous, in- 


~ clude one of Mr. Taylor’s pictures of 


Southern life, and a double page of 
college girls at their studies. 


Among the contents of the April 
House and Garden are “An Archi- 
tect’s Garden and the Making of It;” 
“Laws of Beauty ;” “A House Recent- 
ly Completed at Tuxedo Park,” and 
“The Ornamental Movement of 
Water in City Streets.” 


“Farming Out Convicts,” by Ben- 
jamin F. Blackburn, is the first paper 
in Frank Leslie’s. “Northern Ken- 
tucky in War Time” is described by 
John Uri Lloyd; “Samuel M. Jones, 
Golden Rule Mayor of Toledo,” is 
the subject of an article by Elwood 
Saulsbury ; and short stories by Eliza 
W. Durbin, Charles R. MacAuley and 
Leo Crane complete the number. 


Everybody's Magazine opens with 
an interesting article by Eugene P. 
Lyle, Jr., on “A Prince of Deep-Sea 
Science.” “Girls of Many Nations,” 
are represented by full page drawings 
by Penrhyn Stanlaws; “Modern Cliff- 
Dwellers” are described by Herbert 
K, Job; there are new chapters of the 
serial “Tangled Up in Beulah Land,” 
and short stories by well-known writ- 
ers. 


W. Bert Foster’s story, “With Col- 
ors Flying,” is the complete novel in 
the Argosy. The serials are continu- 
ed, and among the contributors to the 
short stories are Elizabeth Harman, 
Elliot Walker, Jared L. Fuller and 
Matthew White, Jr. 


“The True Story of Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” by Charles F. Gettemy, is the 
opening paper in the New England 
Magazine. “The United States Naval 





Magazines 


Torpedo Station,” is described by 
Grace Herreshoff; William T. Davis 
has an interesting article on Daniel 
Webster; and there are stories by 
Edgar Fawcett, I. McRoss and others. 


The novelette that opens the Smart 
Set. “The Ambition of the Baron,” 
by Marvin Dana—is a story combin- 
ing many and varied virtues. It 1s. 
primarily, a romantic love-story, 
wherein a series of surprising events 
develops a happy issue. 

“In Arcadia,” by Ruth Parsons 
Milne, is the narrative of a wooing, 
in which a novel situation is amusing- 
ly portrayed. Cecil Charles contri- 
butes a strong psychological story, en- 
titled “His Delicate Mission;” “The 
Pilgrimage of Lucy,” by Gertrude F. 
Lynch, is a delicious bit of comedy ; 
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while “At the Army and Navy Club,” 
by M. T. Maltby, is a story of naval 
life, told with simplicity and strength. 

“The Science of the Sea” is a most 
interesting article, contributed by 
Prince Albert of Monaco. In it. he 
details briefly the merits of oceano- 
graphy, a science to which he is de- 
voted and in which he is an authority, 
for this sovereign prince is a savant 
as well. 


The April Country Life of America 
is a spring number with special cover 
in colors by Walter K. Stone, and an 
increased number of pages. The re- 
markable series in wild animal photo- 
graphy is represented with camera 
shots of foxes and rattlesnakes taken 
at close quarters under unique cir- 
cumstances. 


Xia 


pest SELLING BOOKS 


ATURALLY enough, con- 
sidering the wide-spread 
popularity of ‘‘To Have 
and To Hold,’’ ‘‘ Audrey ”’ 
rather early takes a foremost 
place in the ranks of the 
best selling books. Among 
new fiction, however, it 

stands alone, having for companions 
on the list chiefly works of some three 
or four months, in many cases, longer 
standing, such as ‘‘ The Right of 
Way,’’ ‘‘ The Ruling Passion,’’ 
‘* Circumstance,’’ etc. 

In ‘‘ miscellany,’ two works come 
prominently to the front. ‘‘ Ulysses ’’ 
as might be expected, is already a 
much sought-after book, while the 
merits of Benjamin Kidd’s ‘‘ Prin- 
cipals of Western Civilization’’ are not 
passing by unhonored. Nevertheless, 


save for these, there appear no 
changes on the list, ‘‘ The Making of 
an American,’’ ‘‘ Up From Slavery,’’ 
‘‘Old Time -Gardens’’ and a few 
others still appearing as the miscel- 
laneous works now in greatest demand. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


‘* Audrey,’’ by Mary Johnston. 

‘* The Right of Way,’’ by Gilbert Parker. 

‘* If Iwere King,’’ by Justin H McCarthy. 

‘* History of Sir Richard Calmady,’’ by 
Lucas Malet. 

‘* The House with the Green Shutters,’’ 
by Geo. Douglas. 

‘« The Pines of Lory,’’ by J. A. Mitchell. 

‘*Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’’ by 
A. C. Hegan. 
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‘““My Lady Peggy Goes to Town,’ by 
Frances A. Mathews. 

‘* Ulysses,” by Stephen Phillips. 

‘Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

‘*The Making of an American,’’ by Jacob 
Riis. 

*“Western Civilization,”’ 
Kidd. 


by Benjamin 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 
FICTION. 

‘* Audrey,’’ by Mary Johnston. 

‘*The Right of Way,’’ by Gilbert Parker. 

‘* The Crisis,’ by Winston Churchill. 

‘*Circumstance,’’ by S. Weir Mitchell. 

‘The Ruling Passion,’’ by Henry Van 
Dyke. 

‘*In the Fog,’’ by Richard Harding Davis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘* The Principles of Western Civilization,’’ 
by Benjamin Kidd. 

‘* A Sailor’s Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans. 

‘*Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

“The Making of an American,”’ by Jacob 
A. Riis. 

‘*A Multitude of Counsellors,’’ by J. N. 
Larned. 

‘The Strenuous Life,’’ by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 
‘** The Colonials,’’ by Allen French. 


‘*The History of Sir Richard Calmady,” 
by Lucas Malet. 
‘“« Kate Bonnet,’’ by Frank R. Stockton. 


Book News 


‘* Audrey,’’ by Mary Johnston. 

‘*Circumstance,”’ by S. Weir Mitchell. 

‘*The Ruling Passion,” by Henry Van 
Dyke. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘Old Time Gardens,’’ by Alice Morse 
Earle. 

‘‘James Russell Lowell,’’ by Horace E. 
Scudder. 

‘** Ulysses,’’ by Stephen Phillips. 

‘* The Making of an American,’’ by Jacob 
A. Riis. 

‘*Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

‘* Studies in History and Jurisprudence,” 
by James Bryce. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 
FICTION. 

‘*The Right of Way,’’ by Gilbert Parker. 

‘*Kim,” by Rudyard Kipling. 

‘*The History of Sir Richard Calmady,’’ 
by Lucas Malet. 

‘*In the Fog,’’ by Richard Harding Davis. 

‘“The Man From Glengarry,’’ by Ralph 
Connor. 

‘‘The Ruling Passion,’? by Henry Van 
Dyke. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘* Lives of the Hunted,”’ by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. 

‘The Making of an American,’’ by Jacob 
A. Riis. 

‘On the Great Highway,’’ by James 
Creelman. 

‘James Russell Lowell,’’ by Horace E. 
Scudder. 

‘* American Traits,’’ by Hugo Munsterberg. 

‘* A Sailor’s Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans. 





New Books and New Editions 
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NEW BOOKS ONEW EDITION! 


4 
gy BIOGRAPHY AND 


| REMINISCENCES 


Five Stuart Princesses. Margaret of 
Scotland, Elizabeth of Bohemia, Mary of 
Orange, Henrietta of Orleans, Sophia of 
Hanover. Edited by Robert S. Rait. Il- 
lustrated. 333 pp. Indexed. 


Holman Hunt. By George C. William- 
son, Litt D. This addition to Bell’s minia- 
ture series of painters opens with a frontis- 
piece which reproduces “The Light of the 
World” at Keble College. Other works 
by Holman Hunt are reproduced in some- 
what dusky photographs. In a very brief 
form, Hunt’s life is sketched, his art is dis- 
cussed, his Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
described, and the eight pictures selected 
for reproduction are the subject of an ex- 
tremely literary criticism. 64 pp. 32mo. 


Immanuel Kant. His life and doctrines. 
By Frederich Paulsen. Translated from 
the revised German edition by J. E. 
Creighton and Albert Lefevre. This is the 
seventh volume in the series “Frommann’s 
Klassiker der Philosophie,” and has been 
ably translated into the English. The pres- 
ent volume is a new edition in which ao 
essential changes have been made, and 
only here and there slight additions and 
improvements in expression. A portrait 
of Kant and Lessing forms an interesting 
Eeaee of the volume. 407 pp. Indexed. 
vo. 


Life of John Ruskin, The. By W. G. 
Collingwood. This is by no means mereiv 
a reprint of the earlier two-volume bio- 
graphy. “The wkole has been rewritten,” 
says Mr. Collingwood, “on somewhat dif- 
frent lines. I have been able to add much 
new biographical detail from various 
sources. With Mr. Ruskin’s leave, 
I have given a number of letters hitherto 
unpublished, and the story, unfinished be- 
fore, is now brought to its close.” With 
portrait. 427 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Life of Napoleon I., The. By John 
Holland Rose, M. A. With frontispieces. 


2 vols., 468, 529 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review page 620. 


Memoirs of the Countess Cosel. By 
Joseph ‘J. Kraszewski. Translated and 
edited by S. C. de Soissons. Joseph J. 
Kraszewski is the leading figure in the re- 
vival of Polish letters during the last half 
century. Born in 1812 he was forced to 
leave Russian Poland, was later arrested 
by Bismarck when he took up the Polish 
question and sentenced to four and a half 
years’ imprisonment for attempted trea- 
son. His work was carried on both in ro- 
mance and historical studies, of which this 
is one of the most important, endeavoring 
to give a view of the life of Augustus II. 
and his courtiers in the methods of the his- 
torical romance giving close attention to 
historical fact. With 5 photogravure por- 
traits. 336 pp. 8vo. 


Peter lil, Emperor of Russia. The 
story of a crisis and acrime. By R. Nis- 
bet Bain, author of “The Pupils of Peter 
the Great,” etc. The author in his preface 
says: “This volume is an attempt to con- 
struct an authentic and impartial biogra- 
phy of the Russian Emperor, Peter III. 
Biographies of that unfortunate prince 
abound, I know; many of these biographies 
in various languages I have made it my 
business to read; yet I think I may safely 
say that while not one of them can be re- 
garded as authoritative or even satisfac- 
tory, most of them are obviously fictitious. 
The reason of this is not far to seek. First 
the memory of Peter has been so absolute- 
ly eclipsed by the brilliant and extraordi- 
nary woman who superseded or rather 
suppressed him, that to many people he is 
only interesting as the husband, the mur- 
dered husband, of Catharine. His short 
life is a mere episode in her turbulent, 
dramatic career. In the second place most 
of the memoirs relating to Peter are frank- 
ly polemical—either campoons or apolo- 
gies. While the friends of Catharine are 
obviously interested in representing Cath- 
arine’s detested husband as a brutal, vic- 
ious, irresponsible despot, the friends of 
Peter exaggerating his many amiable per- 
sonal qualities and extenuating his unde- 
niable absurdities, picture him as simply 
and solely the victim of an ambitious con- 
sort and an ungrateful people. As usuat, 
the truth lies midway between these two 
extremes.” The work is, in addition, an 
attempt to rewrite from original sources a 
most important period both of Russian 
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and European history, and a critical biblio- 
graphy shows that no important authority 
has been omitted. The work is written di- 
rectly and simply. While it takes nearly 
200 pages to cover the period of six months 
which passed from the accession of Peter 
to his death in a conspiracy to which his 
wife was privy, the work is written with- 
out unnecessary detail. 199 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 


Stephen Arnold Douglas. By William 
Garrott Brown. This biography has the 
special value of being the first careful at- 
tempt to form an estimate of Douglas from 
the point of view of this generation. It 
gives a graphic account of Douglas’s 
swift rise to a commanding position be- 
fore the country, and depicts forcibly ard 
justly the striking features of his career 
and character. Riverside Biographical 
Series. I4I pp. 18mo. 


With frontispiece. 


se 
D R A M A 


Cyrano de Bergerac. By Edmund Ros- 
tand. With notes and introduction by 
Reed Paige Clark, A. B. The preface of 
this school edition links the publication of 
the work in 1897 with the appearance of 
the “Cid” in 1636, and ““Hernani” in 1839. 
A biographical sketch precedes and notes 
follow, principally devoted to explanatory 
allusions to the text of French words, 
phrases and customs, not likely to be fa- 
miliar to the college or high school stu- 
dent. 283 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Long Duel, A. A serious comedy ir 
four acts. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. This 
story turns on the “affairs of the heart” 
of a great French artist and a worldly, 
and but half faithful English girl. The 
scene is laid in France—partly in Paris 
in the atelier of the artist, partly in the 
provinces. As youth and maid they had 
loved each other, he poor and struggling. 
she ambitious and hasty. She did not wait 
for his success, but forsook him to marry 
a wealthy English peer. He was left a bit- 
ter, disappointed man, but more than ever 
determined to have the world at his feet. 
A widow, she seeks him out again; he ar- 
ranges cold revenge; she plots and in- 
trigues to effect what she knows is even 
yet in time to bring them happiness. 
Throughout this bright, well-finished lit- 
tle play runs the pretty parry and thrust 
of the French idiom, of the backhanded 
compliment—a veritable mailed fist in 2 
silken glove. 151 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


Book News 


A drama in a prologue and 


Ulysses. 
By Stephen Phillips. 178 pp. 


three acts. 
16mo. 
See review page 599 


se 


EDUCATION AL 


American Federal State, The. A 
text-book in civics for high schools and 
academies. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley, A. 
M. “This civic’s text-book,” says the au- 
thor, “is intended not only to describe the 
organization and work of the different 
American governments, but to make prom- 
inent the relations of the citizens to the 
government and to each other. It has 
been thought that this could be done best 
by considering the subject from the stand- 
point of the state; that is, of the whole 
body of citizens considered as an organ- 
ized unit rather than from the point of 
view of government or of the individual 
citizen. This made it necessary, first, tu 
explain some of the more important prin- 
cipals of political science with practical ap- 
plications; second, to show how the Amer- 
ican Federal State became what it is; third, 
to describe the National State (Common- 
wealth), and local governments; and, 
fourth, to give some idea of the politics of 
the State in regard to great public ques- 
tions, and all the problems that concern 
it.” The book opens with a brief biblio- 
graphy for school use. The chapters are 
each accompanied with a list of works and 
topics, little space is given for historical 
treatment and the existing conditions 
rather than past development are described. 
Topics for themes and discussion are ap- 
pended to each chapter. The ground cov- 
ered is very extensive and is presented in 
greater detail than is usual in such works. 
588 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Cours Complet de Langue Francaise 
Par Maxime Ingres. Prof. Ingres, of Chi- 
cago University, has prepared here a first 
book in the study of French intended for 
use in classes of not over twenty, made up 
of lessons such as will impart vocabulary, 
grammar, literature and the special char- 
acteristics of French.~ This broad field is 
rapidly surveyed in thirty lessons, accom- 
panied with paradigms, extracts from 
French and blank pages for exercising. 
premier volume. Troiseme edition. 314 
pp. 8vo. 


Elementary Book on Electricity and 
Magnetism and Their Application, An. 
By Dugald C. Jackson, C E., and John 
Prince Jackson, M. E. Illustrated. 468 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 





New Books and New Editions 


History of Education. By E. L. Kemp, 
A.M. This historical sketch of education 
follows a synoptic method. The chapter 
on Oriental nations accepts familiar au- 
thorities with no special research. The 
usual view of classical education is pre- 
sented. Mediaeval education, the educa- 
tion of the renaissance, and the develop- 
ment of the modern school are carried 
through steps familiar in all recent works 
on education. The work closes with a 
brief account of school supervision and 
later pedagogical history in this country. 
Lippincott Educational Series. 354 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


Tartarin de Tarascon. Par Alphonse 
Daudet. Edited with notes and vocabulary 
by C. Fontaine. This edition of one of the 
most popular and widely known of Dan- 
det’s stories, presents the adventures of 
the illustrious Tartarin in attractive form 
for school use. All the passages that did 
not seem suitable for the class room have 
been eliminated, and the needs of teachers 
and pupils have been kept constantly in 
view. The notes supply explanations of all 
difficult points, and a complete vocabulary, 
containing all irregular forms of verbs, 
has been added. With frontispiece. 7 


pp. I2mo. 
aH & 
E Ss Ss A ef Ss 


Dominion and Power. Studies in Spir- 
itual Science. By Charles Brodie Patter- 
son, author of “Seeking the Kingdom,” 
etc. “The realized presence of God in the 
individual life of man” is suggested by the 
author in his preface as the basis upon 
which this work proceeds. He is a lec- 
turer, now resident in New York, on 
“new thought” and “metaphysical” sub- 
jects, instructor in the art of breathing, 
an editor of the “Library of Health,” a 
contributor to the “Arena,” and similar 
magazines. These essays follow the line 
and tendency expected of any one engaged 
in this work. All the various phases of the 
subject which he has before him, physical, 
mental, and spiritual, are discussed in the 
usual phraseology at present employed >on 
these issues. 217 pp. I2mo. 


Forces in Fiction and Other Essays. 
By Richard Burton. 177:pp. 12mo. 

See review page 624. 

Kinship of God and Man. By the Rev. 
J. J. Lanier. With an introduction by the 
Hon. Logan E. Bleckley. This volume 
summarizing in a single consecutive dis- 
cussion the preaching of a Georgia clergy- 
man, is an endeavor to show “that good 
and evil necessarily grow out of the kin- 
ship of God, and that forgiveness of sin is 
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possible only through the incarnation of 
God in us bleaching our sin-stained na- 
ture white as snow.” The privilege of sal- 
vation after death is strongly upheld and 
the doctrine of election is given an appli- 
cation.to current problems. In two vols. 
Vol. I., Good and Evil. 269 pp. 12mo. 


Main-Street. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
With a preface by Julian Hawthorne. Here 
we have one of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
most ‘exquisite pieces of writings in a 
form that must needs appeal to the most 
fastidious of book lovers. To the collector 
who desires dainty volumes containing 
dainty works, this book is indispensable. 
With frontispiece. 61 pp. I2mo. 

Romantic Love and Personal Beauty. 
Their development, causal relations, his- 
toric and national peculiarities. By Henry 
T. Finck. A reprint of a work which first 
appeared in 1887, being a somewhat unsuc- 
cessful attempt to deal from both the 
scientific and sentimental standards with 
the relation of the sexes. By a singular 
error Charmain, Cleopatra’s serving-wo- 
man, is made masculine. 543 pp. Indexed. 


8vo. 
= 
F I cS ‘4 I Oo N 


Alabama Sketches. By Samuel Minturn 
Peck, author of “Cap and Bells,” etc. 299 
pp. 16mo. 


Black Terror, The. A romance of Rus- 
sia. By John K. Leys, author of “The 
Lindsays,” etc. A story of Russian life 
which appeared two years ago, full of wild 
and improbable adventure in which nihilism 
figures, a secret nihilist prison and a sys- 
tem by which Siberia is avenged upon 
those who oppose the organization of the 
black terror. Red Rose Library. With 
frontispiece by Victor A. Searles. 340 pp. 
Paper. I2mo. 


Blaze of Glory, A. By John Strange 
Winter, author of “Bootles’ Baby,” etc. 
This last novel of English life by Jobn 
Strange Winter takes as its heroine a 
young woman who is heartsick with ennui 
in a country town. She has a lover, for 
whose sake and in order to avoid an unac- 
cepted suitor she runs away. After a sad 
life of adventure she finally is married, to 
meet the right man at last during the 
South African War, in which she is wound- 
ed. A certain phase of English masculine 
life is unsparingly depicted. 339 pp. I2mo. 


Breaking the Shackles. By Frank Bar- 
rett. This novel opens with a man in an 
English prison under a life sentence for 
murder. The novel describes prison life, 
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an escape and the effort of an old military 
comrade to unravel the evidence by which 
he was convicted. The effort succeeds, but 
comes too late to be of full service, the 
novel reaching a most unexpected and 
tragic close. Red Rose Library. 338 pp. 
Paper. I2mo. 


Captain Jinks, Hero. By Ernest Cros- 
by, author of ‘Plain Talk in Psalm and 
Parable.” This is a satirical novel upon 
the military history of the United States 
since the outbreak of the Spanish War. 
Sam Jinks, hero, is a real creation, with 
a personality that is lovable. He is first 
shown as an innocent country lad whose 
taste for military affairs is planted by a 
chance Christmas gift of lead soldiers, cul- 
tivated by training in a boys’ brigade, and 
firmly established by a career at “East” 
Point. “Hazing” at West Point is satir- 
ized in the most complete and clever fash- 
ion, and its incidents are furthermore made 
to serve a vital purpose in developing the 
motif of the entire story, viz., the similar- 
ity of militarism and savagery. A love ro- 
mance beginning at East Point gives heart 
interest to the book. Illustrations by Dan 
Beard. 393 pp. I2mo. 


Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop, The. 
By Hamlin Garland. With frontispiece. 
415 pp. I2mo. 

See review page 609. 


Courtship of Sweet Anne Page, The. 
By Ellen V. Talbot. A brisk, little love 
story incidental to “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” telling of the courtship of 
“sweet Anne Page” by the three lovers, 
that her father, her mother, and her own 
wilful self had selected. The Hour Glass 
Series. Illustrated. 91 pp. 16mo. 


Decoy, The. By Francis Dana. A novel 
of New England life, written with force, 
spirit and a grip of the realities of life. 315 
pp. I2mo. 

See With New Books. 


Eve Triumpkant. Translated from the 
French of Pierre de Coulevaix by Alys 
Hallard. 419 pp. 12mo. 

See review page 612. 


Fighting Bishop, The. By Herbert M. 
Hopkins. This novel shows its author to 
be a profound student of human nature 
and one skilled in the writing of simple. 
terse English. The tale is not one of com- 
plicated and intricate plot, but merely a 
story of everyday people and everyday 
life. The characters are really and plainiy 
drawn with much differentiation, and the 
book contains a number of strong, vivid 
descriptions. 379 pp. I2mo. 


Book News 


Fogg’s Ferry. By. E. Callahan. A 
play which had a very considerable success, 
presenting Southern life on the Tennessee 
River, has been in this volume transforin- 
ed by the author of the play into a novel 
in which dramatic conversation is retained. 
Illustrated. 331 pp. I2mo. 


Frederique. By Marcel Prevost. Trans 
lated from the French by Ellen Marriagz. 


396 pp. I2mo. 
See With New Books. 


Graystone. By William Jasper Nichols. 
With frontispiece. 338 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review page 606. 


In White and Black. By W. W. Pen- 
son. This is an interesting, though by no 
means distinctive story, in which the negro 
plays a prominent part. There is some 
quite clever character sketching managed 
in the book and an attractive little love 
story. Of the style of writing, compara- 
tively little can be said, as it evinces noth- 
ing more than an ordinary handling of 
moderately-good but unfinished English. 
Illustrated by Bert Ball. 357 pp. 12mo. 


Jose. Authorized translation from the 
original of a Palacio Valdes, author of 
“The Joy of Capt. Ribot,” etc. “Jose” is 
as unlike “Captain Ribot” as it well can 
be, not only in subject, but in treatment, 
in the very essence of its being. What 
Pierre Loti did in his ‘Iceland Fisher- 
man” for the Breton seafaring folk, Valdes 
does for the Spanish fishermen in his book. 
It is quite interesting to contrast the meth- 
ods of the two writers, who have no point 
of contact beyond the supreme one of plac- 
ing before the reader an unforgettable pic- 
ture of a small and humble corner of life; 
for where the Frenchman interprets 
through the imagination, the Spaniard re- 
lies upon uncompromising realism. That 
conception of art is the keynote of this 
story; there is not a line of symbolism 
here, of interpretation, of poetic ornamen- 
tation. Pierre Loti makes us see his Bre- 
ton fishermen through the colored glass 
of his own poetic imagination; he offers 
us his own point of view; Valdes effaces 
himself. It is the life itself he shows us, 
through a perfectly clear crystal. We for- 
get that we are reading about these fisher- 
folk; we are seeing them in their daily life, 
its trials and hardships, its superstitions 
and customs, as he saw them himself. This 
negative art, this suppression of the writer's 
own individuality, this effacement of word 
and type and paper, that they may stand 
as little as possible between the reader and 
the story, is the perfection of realism. !t 
is rarely attained. 278 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. 
Mail and Express. 





New Books and New Editions 


Kate Bonnet. The romance of a pi- 
rate’s daughter. By Frank R. Stockton. 
Illustrated by A. I. Keller and H. S. Pot- 
ter. 420 pp. I2mo. 

See review page 603. 

Lepidus the Centurion. A Roman of 
to-day. By Edwin Lester Arnold, author 
of “Phra the Phoenician,” etc. With fron- 
tispiece. 305 pp. I2mo. 

See review page 611. 

Love in Its Tenderness. By J. R. Ait- 
kin. A vivid imagination and a command 
of humor and of pathos are shown in these 
idylic pictures of Scottish life, and the 
characters which appear throughout are 
constantly effective and delightful. The 
stories are full of pathos and the charac- 
ters well thought out. One can not but 
admire the youthful minister, burdened 
with his message, struggling against the 
prejudice of the valley; or the dominie, a 
proud but pure man, sharing his know- 
ledge with his humbler villagers. Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Library. 317 pp. 
Paper. I2mo. 

Lover’s Progress, The. Told by himseif. 
If some two-thirds of this volume had 
been omitted, the general effect might have 
been improved. As it is, by skipping every 
here and there some ten or twelve pages, 
we can manage to obtain two or three 
hours’ diversion. Portions of the book are 
truly interesting and amusing, while other 
parts are really worth reading for the sake 
of the graceful expression and power of 
exquisite description. 498 pp. 1I2mo. 


Mile. Fouchette. By Charles Theodore 
Murray. Illustrated by W. H. Richard- 
son, E. Benson Kennedy and Francis Day. 
308 pp. I2mo. 

See review page 607. 

Melomaniacs. By James Huneker. A 
collection of fantastic and ironic tales in 
which sentimental and conventional no- 
tions of music and musicians are upsct. 
The heroes of modern culture, Wagner, 
Ibsen, Chopin, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche 
and Richard Strauss, are handled without 
reverence. The book is a satire upon the 
Symbolist movement and artistic and liter- 
ary Bohemia, the seamy side of which is 
mercilessly set forth. 350 pp. 12mo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

Miss Varney’s Experience and Other 
Stories. By Eleanor C. Donnelly and 
Mary G. Kilpatrick. A group of short 
stories, of which one “Miss Varney’s Ex- 
perience” is of an American house party; 
another, “The Wolf-Gatherers,” is laid in 
North Wales in 970, in St. Dunstan’s day; 
while a third, “Hadrian Monreale,” is 1a 
Mediaeval Germany. 184 pp. 16mo. 
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My Island. By Eilian Hugnes, autho: 
of “Some Aspects of Humanity,” etc. 
This book contains a number of stories of 
Welsh life, mostly dealing with the peas- 
antry. Some of the stories are of children, 
and these are among the best; but in ail 
there is a ‘quiet strength that is productive 
of excellent result. We must take excep- 
tion to the practice of scattering Welsn 
words through the pages in an attempt, 
we suppose, to create “atmosphere;” but, 
apart from this, the general construction 
of the tales is artistic. Miss Hughes writes 
very pleasantly and evidently with fuil 
knowledge of her subjects; if she be not 
herself Welsh, she must have passed much 
time in Wales. She is at times tempted 
intoa rather unpleasant elusiveness of 
thought and phrase, as, for example, when 
she tells us that “rhythm is the beautiful 
world-symbol of restraint—the bridegroom 
in some mystic marriage which is har- 
mony.” Which is probably true; but we 
do not in the least know what it means. 
This fault, however, is not of such frequent 
occurrence as to spoil one’s pleasure in the 
stories, which may be commended for their 
appeal to the sense of pathos. With illus- 
trations by Lady Stanley. 208 pp. 16mo. 
—Baltimore Sun. 


Naughty Nan. By John Luther Long, 
author of “Madame Butterfly,” etc. 418 
pp. With frontispiece. I2mo. 

See review, page 610. 


Old Blackfriars in the Days of Sir An- 
thony Van Dyke. By Beatrice Marshall, 
author of “Emma Marshall, a Biograph- 
ical Sketch.” Illustrated. 323 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 605. 


Pagan’s Cup, The. By Fergus Hume, 
author of “The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,” etc. This story opens with the com- 
ing to a small English village of an 
American, apparently a man of wealth, 
who, it soon develops, has some strange 
hold over Mrs. Gabriel, the widow who 
is at that time the head of the manor. 
Pratt the American, has a fondness for the 
adopted child of Mrs. Gabriel, and a de- 
cided dislike for Mrs. Jeal, a woman lately 
come to the place. Mrs. Gabriel and 
Pratt plan a marriage for the boy to which 
he is not at all inclined, being in love with 
a very different person. The situation 
grows more vexed through the theft of the 
cup aforesaid. The son of Mrs. Gabriel is 
charged with the crime, whereupon Pratt 
declares himself the father of the lad, and 
takes the blame. The mystery is steadily 
deepened until cleared and Pratt turns out 
to have been a scoundrel who had kid- 
napped the hero of the tale from a noble- 
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man to whom he is at last restored with 
the girl of his heart. 290 pp. I2mo.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Patricia of the Hills. By Charles Ken 
nett Burrow. The story deals extensively 
but not aggressively with Irish politics 
and Irish landlords. In the main, how- 
ever, it is a love story, and the love inter- 
est is delicate, sweet and often tense. 330 
pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Perverts, The. By William Lee How- 
ard, M. D. What might otherwise be 2 
strong novel presenting certain very 
grave problems arising from the duties of 
parents and the curse of inherited weak- 
ness is spoiled in this book by too much 
technicality of treatment from the author. 
The chief characters of the story are three 
children born to 2 couple after the parents 
have passed middle age. One of these, the 
hero, is a brilliant physician, cursed with 
dipsomania. He has two sisters, of whom 
one, after marriage, becomes a social out- 
cast, while the other develops a mania for 
cruelty and especially for destroying her 
brother. The plot has to do with the phy- 
sician’s troubles in conquering his own fail- 
ing and in having his more violent sister 
placed under proper control. The situation 
is, of course, abnormal, but the telling is 
so realistic as, when not marred in the 
manner we first noted, to carry conviction 
with it and thus make us less prone to for- 
give the departures in method and the 
highly melodramatic climax. The author 
has written many professional papers in 
support of his theory and he here draws 
upon them to a bewildering extent and in- 
troduces terms not to be found in the or- 
dinary dictionary. When he forgets his 
profession in his story he writes simply 
and interestingly. 388 pp. 12mo.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


Point of Honor, The. Being some ad- 
ventures of certain gentlemen of the pis- 
tol, including those of the notorious Sir 
Philim Burke. By H. A. Hinkson, author 
of “The King’s Deputy,” etc. In this book 
we have a series of stories of Irish society 
life a century or more ago, in which the 
whole tenor of men’s lives ran in brilliant 
exploits of wit and gallantry, beginning 
usually at the dinner table and ending 
upon the duelling field or in the church. 
There is in such a book too much crip- 
pling of men, too much drinking, too bar- 
baric an idea of life to satisfy everybody's 
taste. But these tales certainly give the 
flavor of the age in which they were lived. 
These Irishmen had no nerves, scorned 
the seclusion of the library and the study, 
thought it unmanly to reflect or to give 
thought to prudence, and out of pure 
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friendliness came to duels over their wine 
and shot each other in the morning. This 
is another side of the romantic age, and 
probably a true one, emphasizing the in- 
sensitiveness of men to pain, from their 
out-of-doors activity. If somewhat brutal, 
their way of life was at least healthy and 
sane, contrasted with some aspects of our 
introspective age. 315 pp. 12mo.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

Policeman Flynn. By Elliott Flower. 
In this book Mr. Flower has created an 
Irish-American character of unique inter- 
est, and has given a new type of humor 
to the world. Flynn is a resourceful and 
honest policeman who has many adven- 
tures—he quells a riot ,he stops an auto- 
mobile, he arrests a defaulter, he discusses 
marriage, and in every chapter there is hu- 
mor and human nature. A number of the 
chapters have appeared in the Century 
Magazine. With illustrations by Frederic 
Dow Steele. 294 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ 
Weekly. 

Political Freshman, The. By Bush- 
rod Washington James. 569 pp. I2mo. 


Prisoners of the Sea. Written in Eng- 
lish prose by Florence Morse Kingsley, 
author of “Titus,’ etc. An_ historical 
novel of the life of Louis XIV, which 
opens with castaways miraculously saved 
by the appearance of a derelict vessel in 
mid-Atlantic after they are shipwrecked. 
The party is carried through a naval bat- 
tle. In the end the party reaches an island 
upon which the “Man of the Iron Mask” 
is imprisoned, whose mystery is made the 
pivot of the story. Illustrated. 480 pp. 
Paper I2mo. 


Rose of Arcadie. A romance. By Mar- 
shall Saunders, author of “Beautiful Joe,” 
etc. This story of the Acadians first ap- 
peared in July, 1808, ran through a second 
edition before the end of the month, and 
has now been again reprinted for summer 
circulation. It starts with a young man in 
Boston, takes him to Acadie or Wey- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, and describes the life 
of the habitans, with the complication 
which comes from the presence of a young 
man and a bit of local politics for Acadian 
color. Red Rose Library. Illustrated by 
H. DeM. Young. 516 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Sandals, The. A tale of Palestine. By 
Z. Grenell. A little idyl of Palestine con- 
cerning the sandals of Christ. It tells of 
their wanderings and their wearers, from 
the time when they fell to the lot of a Ro- 
man soldier at the foot of the cross to the 
day when they came back to Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus. The Hour-Glass Sto- 
ries. Illustrated. 59 pp. 32mo.—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 
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Siege of the Lady Resolute, The. By 
Harris Dickson, author of “The Black 
Wolf’s Breed,” etc. The author has not 
depended entirely on startling incidents; 
he has given us comprehensible characters 
with possible activities. The volume be- 
fore us is in one particular exasperating, 
and this fault lies in our author’s princi- 
pal character, Julie, Lady Resolute. It is 
difficult to conceive such an_ idiotically 
stubborn woman as this beautiful shrew. 
We lose patience with author and heroine 
and declare that a more foolish lady was 
never known. The “siege” of the story 
is the struggle that the hero, Saint-Mau- 
rice of Chateaunoir, is obliged to carry on 
for years with the foolish obstinacy of a 
woman who hardly seems worth the effort. 
Mr. Dickson’s book must, however, be 
counted a success if it creates in the mind 
of a critic such a dislike to a character. 
Perhaps, though, Mr. Dickson meant us 
to admire and love his heroine as did 
Chateaunoir and the King of France. It 
is this love of the King of France and :he 
jealousy of Maintenon that give reason 
for much of the movement of the story. 
Then, too, the love of the daughter of 
Crozat for Saint-Maurice and her father’s 
desperate effort to cause a marriage be- 
tween the two young people aid in giving 
impetus to the hurrying plot. The scere 
of this lively tale is laid in France in the 
time of Louis XIV and in the Louisiana 
of Cadillac and Bienville. The story is 
highly seasoned with love episodes and 
brawls, and is, on the whole, a very read- 
able bit of conventional fiction. 379 pp. 
12mo.—Baltimore Sun. 

Silent Pioneer, The. By Lucy Cleaver 
McElroy, author of “Juletty.” Illustrated. 
391 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 609. 

Story of Eden, The. By Dolf Wyl- 
larde. A South African novel dealing 
mainly with social life in Cape Colony, 
and, incidentally, with the war. 428 pp. 
I2mo. 

Story of Three, The. By Walter James 
Sherwood. This is an originally con- 
ceived and originally executed little tale 
in a somewhat religous strain. There is 
some pretty writing contained in its pages, 
as well as a deep and impressive lesson. Its 
chief detraction lies in its paper binding 
and its insignificant appearance.  IIlus- 
trated by Edward James Carey. 16 pp. 


8vo. 


Toothsome Tales Told in Slang. By 
Billy Burgundy. Nine stories in slang by 
Victor Limerick, written under the 
penned name of Billy Burgundy, in Street 
& Smith’s New York Weekly. 127 pp. 
32mo. 


Transfiguration of Miss Philura, The. 
By Florence M. Kingsley. Miss Florence 
Morse Kingsley has in this novel written 
a light and laughable sketch of a New 
England maiden moved to love by a lec- 
ture on philosophy not far removed from 
Christian Science. The Hour-Glass Sto- 
ries. Illustrated. 81 pp. 32mo. 


Under My. Own Roof. By Adelaide L. 
Rouse. A maiden of forty, a newspaper 
woman, determines to build a home for 
herself in a New Jersey suburb. The 
story of its planning is delightfully told, 
simply and with a literary-humorous fla- 
vor that will appeal to lovers of books and 
of the fireside. A love story runs through 
the narrative, and with it are entwined a 
number of heart affairs as well as warm 
friendships. Illustrated by Harrie A. 
Stoner. 2901 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


Unto the Heights of Simplicity. By 
Johannes Reimers. A reprint in cheaper 
form of a novel which appeared tw2 
years ago. A translation of a German 
work whose scene is laid in middle class 
life. Red Rose Library. 288 pp. Paper. 
I2mo. 


Valley of Decision, The. A novel. By 
Edith Wharton. 2 vols. 343, 312 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 608. 

Wallannah. A Colonial romance. By 
Will Lofton Hargrave. Illustrated. 429 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 614 


When Love Flies Out o’ the Window. 
By Leonard Merrick, author of “The 
Worldlings,” etc. This novel of Eng- 
lish life begins with the adventures ot 
a young woman, a physician’s daughter, 
whose voice is trained in the hope that it 
would give her a career. It finally brings 
her nothing better than a position as a 
chorus girl. She is given a Paris engagc- 
ment which ends in a marriage to a war- 
dering English journalist there. They 
separate, but she wins great success on the 
stage and a reunion with her lover. Ap- 
pletons’ Town and Country Library. 32v 
pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Woman Who Dared, The. By Lawrence 
L. Lynch (E. Murdoch Vandeventer), au- 
thor of “Under Fate’s Wheel,” etc. In this 
book we find an ordinary tale of many 
complications cleverly worked out to the 
proverbial “happy ending.” The charac- 
terization has some features worth noting, 
but the book as a whole cannot be placed 
on higher than fourth-class fiction. Illus- 
trated. 471 pp. I2mo. 
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Bridge Condensed. By Colin Smith. A 
brief summary of “bridge” intended for be- 
ginners and presenting the game in a few 
compact pages with rules, illustrations and 
advice. 32 pp. 32mo. 

Ping-Pong. (Table Tennis.) The game 
and how to play it. By Arnold Parker. 
The main object of this manual is to put 
before the public in the simplest and the 
clearest manner the way in which the chicf 
strokes of this game can be performed. 
Everything has been explained with great 
detail for the benefit of those who live far 
from the great towns and have not an 
opportunity of personally gaining knowl- 
edge of the game, and it is hoped that this 
little work will introduce a great deal of 
new interest into a game which is sure to 
stay. Illustrated with many diagrams. If2 


pp. I2mo. 
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Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist 
in Europe. By W. J. Rolfe, Litt. D. The 
Satchel Guide was first published in 1872, 
and during the thirty years which have ea- 
sued since then it has held its position as 
the best handy pocket guide-book for the 
vacation tourist in Europe. Dr. Rolfe has 
scrupulously revised it every year, keeping 
it up to date with a success which is at- 
tested by its undiminished popularity and 
by the hearty and voluntary testimony of 
the travelers who use it. With maps. First 
edition for 1902. 307 pp. 18mo. 
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America, the Land of Contrasts—A Bri- 
ton’s View of His American Kin. By 
James Fullarton Muirhead. “America, 
the Land of Contrasts,” is a title changed 
from the one under which this study of 
Ameriran life first appeared in 1898, when 
it was entitled simply “The Land of Con- 
trasts.” It was one of the two books, the 
other being Bryce’s work, mentioned in 
cable despatches as read by Prince Henry 
in preparation for his visit. It is a cath- 
olic, sympathetic and penetrating analysis 
of American life by James Fullarton Muir- 
head, the English editor of Baedeker. 
Third edition. 282 pp. 1I2mo. 


Central and South America. By A. H. 
Keane, F. R. G. S., author of “Asia,” etc. 
Edited by Sir Clements Markham. In the 
original issue of Stanford’s “Compendium 
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of Geography” one volume was devoted to 
Mexico, Central and South America. In 
the present edition a separate volume was 
required for both of these divisions. The 
volume for South America has already 
appeared. This for Mexico and Central 
America opens with a discussion of the 
general topography of the region, dis- 
cusses the ethical and historical relations 
of the lands and islands about the gulf, 
the Caribbean Sea, and then takes up each 
country and island separately, including 


the Guianas. Vol. II. Central America 
and West Indies. Maps and illustrations, 
478 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Dante and Giovanni del Virgilio. In- 
cluding a critical edition of the text of 
Dante’s “Eclogue Latinae’ and of the 
poetic remains of Giovanni del Virgilio. 
By Philip H. Wicksteed, M. A., and Ed- 
mund G. Gardner, M. A. 311 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 

Edward Plantagenet (Edward I.). The 
English Justinian, or, The Making of the 
Common Law. By Edward Jenks, M.A, 
author of “Law and Politics in the Middle 
Ages,” etc. Heroes of the Nations. II- 
lustrated. 348 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 616. 

History of Modern Europe, A. From 
the fall of Constantinople. By Thomas 
Henry Dyer, LL. D. This is the third 
edition of the “History of Modern Ev- 
rope” which first appeared in 1881. This 
the last volume now extends from the 
downfall of Napoleon to the assassination 
of President McKinley. A copious index 
closes the work and a useful bibliography 
covers the leading authorities in English 
for the nineteenth century. Owing to the 
space given and the number of inciderts 
which an effort is made to cover, the book 
is little more than a rapid summary with 
no special philosophic insight, though a 
very full index makes the entire six vol- 
umes, beginning with the fall of Constan- 
tinople, useful for reference. Third edi- 
tion, revised and continued to end of nine- 
teenth century. By Arthur Hassall, M. A. 
Vol. VI, 1815-1900. 240 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

Malvern Country, The. By Bertram C. 
A. Windle. Intended for a pocket guide of 
the Malvern Hills, Worcester, Hereford, 
Ledbury and the country about. The 
geology, topography, history, objects of 
interest and the industries of the regions 
about are discussed in a running com- 
ment in the fashion of the hand-book 
rather than the guide-book. The historical 
and architectural information is partic- 
ularly full. Illustrated by Edmund H. 
New. 232 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 
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Mastery of the Pacific, The. By Archi- 
bald R. Colquhoun, author of “China in 
Transformation,’ etc. With special maps, 
frontispiece, and more than one hundred 
illustrations from original sketches and 
photographs. 430 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 619. 

Mediaeval Rome. From Hildebrand to 
Clement VIII. (1073-1600.) By William 
Miller, M. A., author of “The Balkans,” 
etc. The Story of the Nations.  IIlus- 
trated. 366 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 618. 


Medici and the Italian Renaissance, 
The. By Oliphant Smeaton, M. A., au- 
thor of “English Satire and Satirists,” etc. 
This latest volume in a series dealing with 
“The World’s Epoch-Makers,” is one of 
the most interesting of a delightful suc- 
cession of books. Previous volumes in the 
series contain sketches of Cranmer, Lu- 
ther, Wesley, Herschel, St. Francis and St. 
Dominic, Savonarola, Anselm, Origen, 
Mohammed and Buddha, and the mov2- 
ments with which they were identified, 
but in all history there can be found no 
more fascinating figures than the Medici. 
These merchant princes of Florence, some 
of whose methods savored strongly of the 
robber baron, but whose influence was 
something like that of demigods, emerge 
from the gloom of the Middle Ages int» 
the splendor of a reborn civilization with 
an effect like that of some Rembrandt por- 
trait. For all that has been said and writ- 
ten of them, the subject seems never ex- 
hausted; and in this book it has been 
handled, briefly indeed, but no less skillfully 
than in former works dealing with the 
same period. It is quite plain that the 
greatest difficulty encountered by the au- 
thor has been that of deciding what to 
leave out. He shows the reluctance of the 
thorough scholar in compressing large 
masses of material into limited space; but 
he also shows the scholar’s tact in know- 
ing just how to accomplish the task. 275 
pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Washington Times 


Napoleon. A sketch of his life, char- 
acter, struggles and achievements. By 
Thomas E. Watson, author of “The Story 
of France,” etc. Illustrated. 704 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 617. 

Quaker Experiment in Government; A 
History of Quaker Government in Penn- 
sylvania (1682-1783). By Isaac Sharpless. 
The author writes from the inside of the 
subject—has sifted with accuracy a mass 
of contemporary matter found in private 
letters and public documents. He states 
without prejudice the position of the 
uakers antecedent to and at the time of 


the Revolution. Popular edition. 251 pp. 
i2mo.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Russian Political Institutions. By 
Maxime Kovalevsky, author of “Origin of 
Modern Democracies,” etc. The author's 
task has been to give a birdseye view wf 
the internal development of Russia. A 
complete exposition is given of the ju- 
diciary and military systems, with a dis- 
cussion of the subject of personal liberty 
in Russia. The book is one of the few 
publications in the English language bear- 
ing directly upon Russian political history, 
and will serve as an aid to students wish- 
ing an unbiased description of the institu- 
tions of this great nation from the be- 
ginnings of Russian history to the preseut 
time. 299 pp. I2mo. 


Story of Pemaquid, The. By James 
Otis, author of “The Story of Old Fal- 
mouth.” This, the second in the series, 
takes up another region on the New Eng- 
land Coast, and is intended for school use. 
The first of the series dealt with the early 
history of Falmouth, later Portland, M2. 
The second, passing down the coast, takes 
up Sagadahoc Bay and centers on the 
early settlement of Pemaquid, which giv2s 
the title to the volume. This carries th2 
story of Maine from the first probable but 
doubtful landing of Gosland in 1602 down 
to the organization of Maine as a State in 
1820, including the experiences of the 
coast through six Indian wars, the Revoiu- 
tion and the war of 1812. This is done m 
simple but dignified diction, in 181 coarse- 
ly printed pages, broken up by short di- 
visions, each capable of being a lesson. 
There are two maps, one of the generzl 
region and one of Popham’s Fort. Pioneer 
Towns of America. I2mo. 
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Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. 
With hints concerning habits conducive 
to longevity. By Sir Henry Thompson. 
Sir Henry Thompson, one of the fore- 
most physicians of London, published this 
extremely useful work in regard to diet 
in 1886. It was an expansion of a paper 
on “Diet” which appeared originally in the 
“Nineteenth Century” of May, 1885, pre- 
senting an admirable review of the vari- 
ous limitations which should be placed on 
diet as age increased and activity de- 
creased. Sir Henry has, in his eighty- 
second year, omitted much dealing with 
middle and active life, and added corre- 
sponding portions in regard to the hygiene 
of age. The advice centers upon the re- 
duction of fatty food, the restriction of 
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diet to articles of easy nutrition and the 
reduction of the total amount of food ac- 
companied by an increase in the amount 
of water to be taken as weak tea. With 
frontispiece. Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. 126 pp. With appendix. 16mo. 


eH 
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Definition of a Gentleman, The. By 
Cardinal Newman. A reprint in folded 
paper covers, on a small page with a 
broad margin, printed only on one side of 
the page, of one of Cardinal Newman's 
nine discussions and addresses to the 
Catholics of Dublin. “It is almost a defi- 
nition of the gentleman,” begins this ad- 
dress, “to say that he is one who never 
inflicts pain.” With frontispiece. Paper. 
32mo. 

On Self-Culture, Intellectual, Physical 
and Moral. A vade-mecum for young men 
and students. By John Stuart Blackie. 
Prof. Biackie’s address on “Self-Culture,’’ 
intellectually, physically and morally, in 
the phonographic reporting style of Bea 
Pitman as modified by Jerome B. How- 
ard. 67 pp. Paper. 16mo. 


Regnum Dei. Eight lectures on the 
kingdom of God in the history of thought. 
By Archibald Robertson, D. D. The 
Bampton lectures for 1900, discussing the 
view of the kingdom of God in Apostolic, 
Augustinian, mediaeval, reformed and 
modern times. 387 pp. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 


Through Science to Faith. By Newman 
Smyth. “Our inherited religious faiths,” 
says Dr. Smyth in his preface, “cannot 
maintain their power, and they ought not 
to survive, if they fail to accept fully na- 
ture’s answer to the latest appeal of our 
science and if they do not search diligently 
for the true interpretation of new disclos- 
ures of life.” The author addresses espe- 
cially the general reader, but he trusts 
that his book will be received in scientific 
circles as a grateful recognition, from the 
theological side, of the value of faithful 
scientific work. 273 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Training of Teachers and Methods of 
Instruction, The. Selected papers. By 
S. S. Laurie, A. M., author of “John 
Amos Comenius,” etc. This collection 
of addresses supplements Dr. Laurie’s 
important work on “University Training” 
with a group of essays and addresses de- 
livered during the last twenty years on 
“The Training of Teachers for Primary 
Schools,” “The University of the Future,” 
and “The Religious Education of the 


Young.” All are brief and each has the 
author’s quality of placing clearly and 
succinctly important facts presented with 
a wide knowledge. 295 pp. I2mo. 
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English Chronicle Play, The. A study in 
the popular historical literature environ- 
ing Shakespeare. By Felix E. Shelling. 
286 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 

See review, page 628. 


Shakespeare Studies in Baconian Light. 
By Robert M. Theobald, M. A., author of 
“Dethroning Shakespeare,” etc. 488 op. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 625. 
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Stolen Correspondence, From the “Dead 
Letter” Office between musical celebrities. 
By B. A. Sharp. A collection of “Letters 
from the Dead,” all intended to present 
musical subjects in a serio-comic light. 
Bach, Beethoven, Handel Haydn, Wag- 
ner and others are the subject of this ir- 
reverent and not particularly comic phan- 
tasy. 135 pp. 32mo. 
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Americanization of the World; or The 
Trend of the Twentieth Century. By 
W. T. Stead, author of “The Truth About 
Russia,” etc. A plea for the organization 
of the English-speaking race, under the 
primacy of the American people, upon a 
federal constitution drawn from American 
experience. Parts of this book have ap- 
peared in the “Review of Reviews” and the 
entire view is presented with the energy 
by Mr. Stead’s characteristic propaganda. 
With maps. 444 pp. 72mo. 


Cats. By Edith K. Neel. Since cats 
have assumed such dignity in the literature 
of the day, it behooves all cat lovers to 
study the symptoms of’ the ailments to 
which they are subject and the remedies 
for them. Miss Neel’s little manual gives 
a number of useful hints both for preven- 
tion and cure. Illustrated. 48 pp. 32mo. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Failures of Vegetarianism. By Eustace 
H. Miles, M. A., author of “Muscle, Braia 
and Diet,” etc. A discussion of diet from 
the standpoint of one who occupies a com- 
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promise position between those who urge 
vegetarianism and those who use mixed 
animal and vegetable food. The author 
proposes a diet in which fruits, nuts and 
nut products, vegetables and salads are 
supplemented by milk products, i. e. cheese 
and plasmon. The failure of pure vege- 
table diet, the advantage of the consump- 
tion of these proteids and the proper 
method and proportion in which they 
should be employed are included in this 
volume, somewhat whimsical in its tone. 
202 pp. I2mo. 


Foreign Freemasonry. By D. Moncrieff 
O’Connor. These articles on “Foreign 
Free Masonry” appeared first in the “Loun- 
don Tablet,” September, 1895. They are 
intended to show that the Free Masonry 
of the continent of Europe is anti-Chris- 
tian and hence rightfully condemned by 
the Catholic Church. Copious extracts 
are made from the utterances of Italian 
Free Masons in support of this view. 09 
pp. Paper. 32mo. 


Hand of God in American History, The. 
A study of national politics. By Robert 
Ellis Thompson, S. T. D. 223 pp. [:- 
dexed. I2mo. 

See review, page 627. 


Irrigation in the United States. By 
Frederick Haynes Newell. The author 
has given a lucid, comprehensive and en- 
tertaining study which commands atten- 
tion from start to finish, and leaves the 
reader with a much better idea of a great 
problem than he could possibly get in the 
same length of time elsewhere. He has 
written clearly and simply, ayoiding tech- 
nical terms, of the problems of home-mak- 
ing in the desert, showing what has been 
done in certain regions and what will be 
done in others. Illustrated. 406 pp. I2mv. 


Jew as a Patriot, The. By Madison C. 
Peters. With an introductory essay by 
Oscar S. Straus. The narrow-minded an- 
tagonism and illiberality to the Jewish race 
has uttered no reproach more offensive 
than the denial of his loyalty to his coun- 
try, or, as Mark Twain has put it, “his 
patriotic disinclination to stand by the flag 
as a soldier.” Dr. Peters, one of the best- 
known Baptist ministers in New York, 
moved by an inherent love of fair play, 
takes up the challenge, and in his argument 
proves by document and statistics the part 
played by the Jews, both in Europe and 
the United States, in the emergencies of 
their adopted land. To be exact, we note 
that Jews furnished the money necessary 
for Columbus’s expedition, and, in fact, 
planned it according to the scientific in- 


vestigations of Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews; that they took an active part in our 
several wars, putting 8,000 men into the 
Union and Confederate armies and 4,009 
in the field during the war with Spain; that 
in Europe 350,000 Jews serve in the irmy, 
a number greater in proportion to their 
population than any other race. These 
figures, together with many related facts, 
are sufficient to forever silence the slander, 
a slander which, to again quote Mark 
Twain in his acknowledgment of his own 
error, “has done its work, done it long 
and faithfully and with high approval. It 
ought to be pensioned off now and retired 
from active service.” Dr. Peters has acte1 
more effectively in giving the subject pub- 
licity and in proving the case of the de- 
fendant. 236 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Josh Billings’ Old Farmer’s Allminax 
(1870-1879). With comic _ illustrations. 
I2mo. 


Last Speech of William McKinley, The. 
With a prefatory note by Henry B. F. 
Macfarland. An issue of the speech urg- 
ing reciprocity delivered at Buffalo, print- 
ed with a care and in a form rarely given 
to a political speech, with an appreciative 
prefatory note and a processed photo- 
graph. i2mo. 


Retrievers and How to Break Them. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Smith. With 
an introductory chapter by Mr. Shirley 
of Ettington. Seven processed photographs 
of retrievers illustrate this work, an expan- 
sion of an article which appeared in “Blaciz- 
wood’s” in June, 1887. It gives in great 
detail the method by which retrievers 
should be broken with ingenious kindness 
and firm pressure, aided by occasionat 
sharp punishment. The value of such dogs 
is shown by “Darenth,” who died at the 
age of twelve, having been worth to his 
owner in prizes and fees about $750 a year. 
Fourth edition, enlarged. With frontis- 
piece. IQI pp. I2mo. 
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Biggs’s Barr and Other Klondyke Bal- 
lads. By Howard V. Sutherland. 78 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 602. 

Bramble Brae. By Robert Bridges 
(Droch). 99 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 602. 

Briers of Wild-Rose. Poems. By 
Preston Gurney. 191 pp. 16mo. 
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Nameless Hero, and Other Poems, The. 
By James Blythe Anderson. 69 pp. With 
notes. I2mo. 

See review, page 602. 


Poems. By Wilfrid Earl Chase, B. S. 
Paper, I2mo. 
See review, page 601. 
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Anticipations of the Reaction of Mech- 
anical and Scientific Progress Upon Hu- 
man Life and Thought. By H. G. Wells, 
author of “When the Sleeper Wakes,” etz. 
343 pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 628. 

Care of Destitute, Neglected, and De- 
linquent Children, The. By Homer Folks. 
The author reviews succinctly the methods 
in vogue at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, when the almshouse, “half 
retributive, wholly uncharitable, stood 
practically the sole institutional represent- 
ative of society’s interest in its helples: 
members.” Various steps forward were 
slowly taken in the founding of hospitals 
for the segregation of the mentally defec- 
tive, or the sick poor, while “the elabora- 
tion of the penal system of the country ei- 
fected a somewhat more complete differen- 
tiation between pauper and criminal.” 
Current with these reforms ran the recog- 
nition of the needs and rights of depend- 
ent childhood in the establishment of sep- 
arate institutions and societies. The clos- 
ing chapters of the volume, treating of de- 
linqguent children are of special signifi- 
cance at this moment in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, where the law has been lately 
enacted providing a Juvenile Court to deal 
exclusively with children’s cases. This 
law, permissive or mandatory, with its ac- 
companying provision of probation offi- 
cers, is already in operation or is provided 
for by statute in fifteen of the largest cities 
of the United States. To all who wish to 
study in its sequence this vital question. 
Mr. Folks’ volume is commended for its 
comprehensiveness of view and its clear- 
ness of statement. 246 pp. Indexed. 
16mo.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Elements of Statistics. By Arthur L. 
Bowley, M. A., author of “Wages in the 
United Kingdom in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” These lectures on statistics were 
delivered at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science in the five 
years following its foundation in 1895. 
Exclusively technical, they review in ten 
chapters the scope and meaning of statis- 
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tics, give illustrations of methods in deai- 
ing with population, wage, labor and trade; 
discuss tabulation, averages, graphics, the 
elements of accuracy, index numbers and 
the application of interpolation and the 
theory of probability to statistics. 328 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


Financial Crises and Periods of Indus- 
trial and Commercial Depression. By 
Theodore E. Burton. In the theoretical 
part of this work the author exposes some 
fallacies as to financial crises and panics, 
and offers a positive theory which is rea- 
sonable and tenable. His analysis of par- 
tial gluts and of misdirected production as 
a chief element in producing crises and 
depressions is an important feature. Onc 
notable point is the close association of 
rapid industrial progress with panics. 
Where industrial development is greatest, 
there is the largest likelihood of crises, 
according to the author, but he notes the 
great advance in recent years in the adop- 
tion of preventives of crises. Attention is 
called to the greater prominence in recert 
years of periods of depression and also 
periods of prosperity, and the decreased 
prominence of sharp and severe crises or 
panics. Another point of importance is 
the subject of export and import statistics, 
their varying relation and their significancs 
as an index to prosperity. In a chapter on 
the indications of the approach of crises or 
depressions, extended reference is made 
to the course of prices of iron and steel, 
and also to fluctuations in the stock mar- 
ket. The author’s connection with large 
business interests, his long experience as 
a lawyer, and his service in Congres, 
where he hag been conspicuously identified 
with important committees, have afforded 
a wide and valuable equipment. With dia- 
grams. 310 pp. Indexed. 


Municipal Engineering and Sanitation. 
By M. N. Baker, Ph. B. The large order 
which Mr. Baker takes in this “review 
of the whole field of municipal engineering 
and sanitation” he compresses into a vol- 
ume of several hundred pages. But the 
view he takes is more than a casual one, 
including in its divisions the topics, ““Ways 
and Means of Communication,” “Munici- 
pal Supplies,” “Collection and Disposal of 
Wastes,” “Protection of Life, Health ani 
Property,” “Administration, Finance and 
Public Policy.” The methods advocated 
by the author are of the most progressive 
nature, touching the supplies of a great city 
and the responsibility each member of the 
Commonwealth bears to every other mem- 
ber in matters of health. The reading of 
the volume is commended to those whos 
administer municipal affairs, as well as to 
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those affected by the good or bad adminis- 
tration of municipal laws. The Citizens’ 
Library. 309 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 


Principles of Western Civilization. By 
Benjamin Kidd, author of “Social Evolu- 
tion,” etc. 523 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
See review, page 621. 


Sanitary Engineering: A practical man- 
ual of town drainage and sewage and ref- 
use disposal. By Francis Wood, A. M. 
Primarily intended for an elementary text- 
book. The author expresses the hope 
“that it will be useful to readers who have 
a taste for science and a useful manual for 
apprentices and artisans.” The theory and 
facts of the branch of elementary physical 
science presented here are closely con- 
nected as far as possible with the current 
events of daily life from which illustrations 
are drawn. It is expected that the worx 
will be used in connection with laboratory 
practice. Each chapter is accompanie1 
with questions and they are divided into 
convenient length for lessons. An effort 1s 
made to present the current mechanical 
practice. With numerous illustrations. 
288 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Sectional Struggle, The. First period 
ending with the compromise of 1833. By 
Cicero W. Harris. This volume is pari 
of a history of the sectional struggle which 
is intended to cover in three parts, first, a 
period from 1787 or earlier to 1833; sec- 
ond, from 1833 to 1850, and third, from 
1850 to the close of the Civil War. The 
tariff is the principal subject of difference 
between the North and South presented 
in this volume, which begins with the 
tariff of 1789 and goes to the nullification 
period and the compromise of 1853. In 
a preface the author says “this work has 
been drawn altogether from _ original 
sources, little use being made of existing 
histories, and little attempt has been made 
to give an authoritative exposition of the 
legislative progress of the tariff.” 333 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


Water and Its Purification. By Samuel 
Rideal, D. Sc., author of “Disinfection and 
Disinfectants.” This standard work on 
water supply takes up solely the sanitary 
phase of the question. It opens with a 
discussion of the nature of natural waters, 
reviews their impurities, describes their va- 
rious sources, springs, wells, streams and 
lakes, discusses filtration on a large scaie 
as well as for household use, and gives 
directions for analysis. Published in 1896, 
it reappears now with corrections. With 
numerous illustrations and tables. 308 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 
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Psychology, Normal and Morbid. By 
Charles A. Mercer, M. B. This work on 
“Psychology, Normal and Morbid,” is 
written by an English lecturer on insanity. 
In his preface he suggests the following 
reasons for its preparation. “It has been 
a favorite tenet of mine, and there are now, 
I think, others who hold it, that insanity is 
no exception to the rule which requires a 
knowledge of the normal as an indispensa- 
ble preliminary to a knowledge of the ab- 
normal. The reason why the contrary 
opinion has been maintained with such 
vigor, and the contrary practice so gener- 
ally followed, has seemed to me to be thie 
absence of any work in which normal psy- 
chological processes are dealt with from 
the point of view and for the purpose of 
the alienist. Of the many excellent works 
on psychology which are at the service of 
the student, there is none that affords him 
material help in understanding the nature 
of this disorder of mind which it is the 
work of his life to study.” A relatively 
small share of the work is devoted to mor- 
bid psychology, this subject being treated 
as a variant of the normal work of the 
mind. In the work, besides taking up the 
subject of thought in its various relations, 
automatism and volition are discussed in 
opposition to each other, volition in its 
normal exercise and its abnormal action, 
memory in its different forms, coupled 
with its loss, pleasure and pain in their va- 
rious aspects, and consciousness, which 
closes the book with a discussion of vari- 
ous forms of false consciousness. 512 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 
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Chambers’s_ Biographical Dictionary. 
The great of all times and nations. Edited 
by David Patrick, LL. D., and Francis 
Hendes Groome. This is merely a new 
and attractively bound edition of a work 
whose value needs no recommendation. 
Among none of the encyclopaedias now 
existing in the English language and 
among none of the dictionaries of biog- 
raphy can we find a work so complete in so 
small a space as we find Chambers’ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. 1002 pp. 1I2mo. 


Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the 
World. Topographical, statistical, his- 
torical. This concise gazetteer is intended 
for desk use and gives brief accounts of 
countries, districts and places with a rea- 
sonable accuracy. The information is not 
brought down to recent date, none of the 
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events of the South African War or of the 
Spanish War being included. Cuba and 
the Philippines are given as possessions of 
Spain, and the Transvaal is spoken of as a 
South African Republic. The work seems 
to have been corrected down to six or 
eight years ago, though there is no date 
to indicate this fact, and the imprint is 
1902. 762 pp. I2mo. 


Hazell’s Annual for 1902. Revised to 
December 6th, tg01. Edited by W. 
Palmer, B. A. The seventeenth issue of 
one of the most useful of annuals. A num- 
ber of new articles are presented and this 
number includes, in an edition somewhat 
larger than in the past, what has appeared 
before. There is scarcely a subject upon 
which information is not presented, and 
the records are brought down to the end 
of November, I90I. 730 pp. I2mo. 


Rand-McNally Pocket Atlas of the 
World. Historical, political, commercial. 
83 pp. 32mo. 
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Bible and the Twentieth Century, The. 
By T. Harwood Pattison, D. D., au- 
thor of “History of the English Bible,” 
etc. An address delivered before the 
American Baptist Publication Society at 
its anniversary meeting in Springfield, 
Mass., May 22, 1901. It reviews the ver- 
sions of the Bible, its importance in the 
life of the English race, and its effect on 
nations and individuals. 56 pp. Paper. 
I2mo. 

Book of Secrets, A. With studies in the 
art of self-control. By Horatio W. Dres- 
ser, author of “Living By the Spirit,” ete. 
This, the eleventh volume published within 
a few years by its author, applies the famii- 
iar methods of suggestive logic which have 
marked his other books. It urges that as 
disease is of human origin, to assume a 
new dynamic attitude is for the soul to 
bring about a new relation to divine force 
and that this is to be obtained by media- 
tion and surrender to the immediacy of the 
Divine will. 138 pp. 1I2mo. 


Calvinism. By Prof. Abraham Kuyper. 
See review, page 623. 


Christian Life and Theology. By Dr. F. 
H. Foster. 
See review, page 630. 


Gospel of the Kingdom and Gospel of 
the Church, The. By William B. Brown, 
D. D., author of “The Problem of Final 
Destiny,” etc. The author, who has been 
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in the pulpit for sixty years, expresses 
the hope that the book may “enlarge the 
ideal of religion so that it shall include 
not a part only, but the whole of human 
activity and life.” Written in his eighty- 
sixth year, it gives in twelve discourses 
Christ’s direct preaching of the Kingdom, 
the substitution of the Gospel of the 
church for that of the Kingdom, the good 
and evil of this development, the hope that 
the Kingdom may become universal, the 
many signs that the church is failing to 
meet the needs of human evolution, and the 
hope that the many agencies which are 
advancing the enlightenment of men will 
end in the unification of religion and the 
working out of the Divine movement in 
the universal redemption of the race. The 
book is full of earnest optimistic faith 
“that the Gospel of the Kingdom will be 
restored to its rightful place as Jesus con- 
ceived it, in which all agencies, those with- 
in and those without, will embody the 
great spirit of universal religion.” 218 
pp. I2mo. 


Gospel Story of Jesus Christ, The. By 
Ida W. Hutchinson. Taking the author- 
ized version as a basis, the author says: “I 
have arranged the life of Jesus Christ in a 
continuous narrative, using the very words 
of the Gospels, for children primarily, and 
to give them a book all their own, to read 
and pore over as children do; and so the 
selection, having in view the child-mind, 
omits whatever is likely to puzzle, and re- 
tains the story in its simplest aspect. 
Parents find it difficult to read the Scrip- 
tures to their children, unless by selection, 
which cannot be done at the moment. My 
own experience in this matter led me to 
work this out for myself, and now I would 
offer it to others.” The work is printed 
in large type, without verses or chapters, 
so as to give a continuous narrative, in- 
cludes some of the miracles, excludes most 
of John, and is drawn almost wholly from 
the synoptic Gospels. It is illustrated af- 
ter the modern English pseudo-archai: 
fashion. With many illustrations by Pa:- 
ten Wilson. 142 pp. I2mo. 


Lenten Preaching. Three courses of 
sermons for Lent. By the Rev. Alfred G. 
Mortimer, D. D., author of “Helps to 
Meditation,” etc. Three courses on Lent 
preached at St. Mark’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, in 1901, and in a previous Lent, re- 
produced from stenographer’s notes. The 
three general subjects are, in the first 
place, The Epistles; second, The Example 
of Jesus in the Various Relations of Life, 
and third, His Seven Words Upon the 
Cross. Brief, bearing all the ear marks of 
extemporaneous discourse, suffused with 
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feeling, they present with great earnest- 
ness the reverent imitation of Divine ex- 
ample as the measure and guide of life. 
227 pp. I2mo. 


Life and Work of the Redeemer, The. 
By the Very Rev. H. Donald Spence, 
M. D., the Most Rev. W. Alexander, D. D., 
and others. The articles which make up 
this book originally appeared in “The 
Clipper,” an English religious weekly, and 
grew out of the invitation to leading de- 
votional writers to co-operate in a series 
of chapters on the life and work of our 
Saviour, giving to each the subject most 
congenial. They are as follows: “The 
Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ,” Rev. 
H. Donald M. Spence, D. D., Dean of 
Gloucester; “The Baptism, Fasting and 
Temptation of Jesus,” Most Rev. William 
Alexander, D. D.; “Calls to Discipleship,” 
Rev. Prof. Marcus Dods, D. D.; “The 
Private Personal Interviews of Our 
Lord,” Right Rev. Handley C. G. Moule, 
D. D.; “Jesus Christ as Missionary,” Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D. D.; “Christ Dealing 
With Womanhood,” Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
B. A.; “The Atoning Work of Christ,” 
Most Rev. William Alexander, D. D.; 
“Christ the Teacher,” Right Rev. W. Boy.J 
Carpenter, D. D., D. C. L.; “Christ the 
‘Consoler,” Very Rev. W. Lefroy, D. D.; 
“Christ the Wonder Worker,” Right Rev. 
W. Croswell Doane, D. D.; “The Betrayal 
and Denial of Christ,” The Rev. James 
Stalker, D. D.; “The Cross and Passion,” 
Rev. A. M. Fairburn, D. D.; “The Resur- 
rection,’ Rev. Alexander McLauren, D. D. 
Illustrated. 340 pp. 1I2mo. 


Minor Festivals of the Anglican Calen- 
dar, The. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson, 
M. A. The calendar of the Established 
Church of England has 66 “black letter 
days” for those saints who were retained in 
1561 at the time of the Reformation. A 
brief account of each of these is given in 
this book, drawn from the Acta Sanctorum 
and other sources. These saints’ lives are 
arranged in the calendar beginning with 
St. Lucian in January 8th and descending 
to St. Sylvester, December 31st. 462 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


New World and the New Thought, The. 
By James Thompson Bixby, Ph. D., au- 
thor of “The Ethics of Evolution,” ete. 
Nine chapters on the various aspects of re- 
ligon and faith under the new development 
of evolution by a Unitarian clergyman 
educated at Harvard and Leipsic, now 
preaching at Yonkers, N. Y. Mr. Bixby 
eleven years ago published “The Crisis 
in Morals,” which has since been reprinted 
with additions. His present work is a dis- 


cussion of the basis of religion as altered 
by the new conception of the universe, 
with reference first to the philosophic 
view. He then discusses the sanction of 
morality in nature, the philosophic diffi- 
culties of the agnostic position the scien- 
tific basis of religious instinct in general, 
Christianity in principle, and the credal 
position to which men must eventually 
move under present and existing condi- 
tions. 219 pp. I2mo. 


Our Risen King’s Forty Days. By 
George Dana Boardman, D. D. In these 
ten discourses on the forty days after the 
Resurrection, this event is assumed to he 
the pivot of Christianity. The different 
accounts are harmonized, their teaching 
expounded, their relation explained and 
the purpose of the various authors anal- 
yzed. Dr. Boardman comes to the work 
after long pastoral labors and a later pe- 
riod of great and successful activity in re- 
ligious authorship. 194 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Primer of the Christian Religion, The. 
Based on the teaching of Jesus, its founder 
and Living Lord. By George Holley Gil- 
bert, Ph. D., author of “The Student's 
Life of Jesus” etc. This “Primer” is made 
up page by page of questions bearing upon 
the teachings of Christ and answered with 
references to the Gospels, with a note 
more fully expounding the simple explana- 
tions given in ‘he answer. 76 pp. I2mo. 


Psychic Research and Gospel Miracles, 
By the Rev. Edward Macomb Duff, M. A., 
and Thomas Gilchrist Allen, M. D. “This 
study of the evidences of the Gospel’s su- 
per-physical features in the light of the 
established results of modern psychical 
research’ is written by a clergyman and a 
physician. Dr. Thomas Jay Hudson's 
works on Psychic Research are the basis 
of this new discussion. Spiritualistic man- 
ifestations, the work done by the Psychic 
Society, and Owen’s works are the basis 
of this discussion of Christ’s work of heai- 
ing, his miracles and his super-physical 
works, the book closing with a discussion 
of Christ’s psychic agency in history. 356 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Will to be Well, The. By Charics 
Brodie -Patterson, author of “Seeking the 
Kingdom,” etc. A work intended to ex- 
pound the possibility of obtaining health 
through spiritual means upon the follow- 
ing principles set forth in the preface: “In 
the mind of man there is the dawning of a 
new and vital fact, that the authority of 
law is resident in his life; that health, 
strength and happiness as conditions of 
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mind and body must be made manifest 
through conscious effort on his part by the 
use of spiritual qualities and mind facil- 
ities, that through the dwelling spirit his 
mind must be quickened.” 205 pp. 1I2mo. 
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Nuggets. Gathered by 
Jeanne G. Pennington. The authors of 
this collection are all favorites. The first 
writer is Maurice Maeterlinck, inspiring a 
calm serenity in accepting whatever life 
has to bring. The next is Prof. Joseph Le 
Conte, who, like John Fiske, shows the 
grand view of the divine method in the 
evolutionary philosophy, and lucidly ex- 
plains its application to spiritual as well as 
physical development. Victor Hugo poin‘s 
forward to a nobler future; and Horatio 
Dresser, whose inspiring idealism furnishes 
much of the helpful contents, spreads the 
cheerful light of tolerance, benevolence, 
kindliness and active beneficence along the 
road that must be traveled by the individ- 
ual and the race to attain to the “life of the 
spirit.” I12 pp. 32mo. 


Right Reading. Words of good counsel 
on the choice and use of books selected 
from the writings of ten famous authors. 
This is a tiny book, containing much that 
is valuable. In it have been collected por- 
tions concerning what to read and how to 
read from such prominent writers as Car- 
lyle, Disraeli, Lowell, etc. It is a book 
worth possessing as well as worth reading. 
97 pp. 18mo. 
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Theory of Prosperity, The. By Simon 
N. Patten, Ph. D. In the application of 
scientific methods to the discussion of cur- 
rent economic theory Dr. Patten’s work 
represents the modern spirit of research 
and comparison, both in his arguments 
and conclusions. A number of fresh defi- 
nitions are supplied to the economic fac- 
tors and old terms are given a broader 
and deeper significance. Thus wages are 
described, not as the pay of unskilled la- 
bor, but as the due reward of expended 
force and surplus energy, both mental, 
moral and physical. Rent is the gain of all 
who have monopoly advantages, not merz- 
ly an income dependent on the whim of the 
landlord. Capital is the accumulated re- 
sults of forethought and intelligence, and 
not a fund to support laborers witho:t 
thrift or prudence. These subjects and 
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their elucidation form the context of the 
volume. A scheme of reform, moreover, 
is formulated, practical and helpful, which 
will attract the attention of the intelligent 
student of pressing economic probléms. 
237 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Down Historic Waterways. Six hun- 
dred miles of canoeing upon Illinois and 
Wisconsin rivers. By Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. Second edition, revised, with 
new preface and with full-page illustrations 
from photographs. 293 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Ocean to Ocean. An account, personal 
and historical, of Nicaragua and its people. 
By J. W. G. Walker. Although Lieuter- 
ant Walker is the son of Rear Admiral 
Walker, the head of the Canal Commission, 
he does not offer any biased opinion on 
the merits of the Nicaragua route. He has 
contented himself with recording the ob- 
servations made while conducting the 
Western branch of the survey of 1898— 
impressions in which the accuracy of the 
civil engineer is agreeably combined with 
the entertaining comment of the leisurely 
traveler. It is not often that a book which 
contains the latest information on a vital 
topic of national interest is at the same 
time so entirely enjoyable to the reader 
who is looking for entertainrhent. With 
illustrations from original photographs 
and maps. 294 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


With the Royal Tour. By E. F. Kniglit, 
author of “Where Three Empires Meet,” 
etc. An account by one of the correspond- 
ents accompanyitrg the party during the 
tour of the Duke of York through British 
possessions, illustrated by maps and pho- 
tographs and written in the dialect and 
spirit adopted by English journalists in 
describing royalty. 410 pp. I2mo. 
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Book of a Hundred Houses, The. A 
collection of pictures, plans and sugges- 


tions for householders. The purpose cf 
this volume is to define by example what 
constitutes a successful house. But the 
publishers have addressed themselves to 
getting diversified rather than categorical 
answers, and have chosen writers who pos- 
sess literary ability and are thoroughly in 
love with their subjects. The result re- 
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sembles a high-class magazine symposium. 
Each of the fifty-odd writers has been per- 
mitted to choose some bit of architecture 
he admires and present it in his own fash- 
ion. Of course the book’s chief value lies 
in the fact that it describes houses thai 
have been erected and lived in, though the 
descriptions and pictures afford valuable 
suggestions in regard to architecture, dec- 
oration and furniture. But the separate 
articles are written with so much verve, ea- 
thusiasm and artistic appreciation that they 
arouse even in the confirmed (through ne- 
cessity) “flatter” a vivid vicarious inter- 
est. Illustrated. 403 pp. Quarto.—Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 


Engraved Gems. By Maxwell Sommer- 
ville, author of “Sands of Sahara,” ete. 
Condensed from Professor Sommerville’s 
previous work on engraved gems and in- 
tended to give a description of the various 
gems in his collection in the Free Museurn 
of Science and Art of the University of 
Pennsylvania, such a description as will 
explain their artistic and historical value 
for those who are unfamiliar with this art. 
Illustrated. 130 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


History of Lace, A. By Mrs. Bury 
Palliser. The third edition of Mrs. Bury 
Palliser’s ‘“‘History of Lace,” which first 
appeared in 1875. The text has been al- 
tered as little as possible, but many state- 
ments have been corrected where modern 
research has shown them to be faulty. 
This is particularly true of Spanish, Alen- 
con, Argentan and the introductory chap- 
ter on Needlework. The original wooc- 
cuts have been preserved and nearly 100 
photographs have been added. The work 
in its present form remains, as it has been 
the leading authority on an important sub- 
ject. With 266 illustrations. 506 pp. In- 
dexed. Quarto. 


Lessons from Greek Pottery. By John 
Homer Huddilston. The first part of this 
book deals with the relation of vase-paint- 
ings to Greek history, religions and my- 
thology, the larger arts, and inscriptions; 
with such phases of Greek private life as 
the vocations and pastimes of the men, 
life of the women, dress education, war, 
and the warrior’s equipment, burial cus- 
toms, furniture and utensils of the home; 
and lastly, the bearing that the paintings 
have on the epic, lyric, tragic and comic 
poetry of Greece. The second part com- 
prises the most exhaustive bibliography of 
Greek ceramics that has yet appeared and 
ought to prove a vade mecum for all stu- 
dents entering upon this field of classical 


archaeology. The author has the convic- 
tion that the vases of ancient Greece can be 
made to play a much larger part in Greek 
studies than they yet do; even in the 
schools and the lower classes of our col- 
leges the students and the teachers of 
Greek will find that vase-paintings are an 
open book, ever legible when “forms and 
constructions” drag, and are capable of 
casting new light into the untrodden do- 
mains of Greek life and thought. With il- 
lustrations. 140 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Rough Riders, The. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. A reissue of the work written 
and published by Theodore Roosevelt im- 
mediately after the Spanish war, giving a 
detailed account of the organization, ser- 
vice and mustering out of the “Rough 
Riders.” With frontispiece. Illustrated. 
236 pp. With appendices. 12mo. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 
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NEW BOOKS of 


WAN AM A K ER 


American Federal State, The. By Roscoe 
Lewis Ashley, A. M. $1.80; by maui, 
$1.96. 

America, the Land of Contrasts. Third 
edition. By James Fullarton Murhead. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.20. 

Anticipations. By H. $1.80; 
by mail, $1.93. 

Black Terror, The. By John K. Leys. 
Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 
Blaze of Glory, A. By John Strange Win- 
ter. 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 
Book of a Hundred Houses, The. $3.29: 

by mail, $3.43. 

Book of Secrets, A. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. $1.00; by mail, $1.07. 

Breaking the Shackles. By Frank Bar- 
rett. Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents 

Bridge Condensed. By Colin Smith. 40 
cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delin- 
quent Children, The. 90 cents; by 
mail, 99 cents. 

Central and South America. Vol. IT. 
Central America and the West Indies. 
By A. H. Keane, F. R. G. S. $3.35; by 
mail, $3.53. 

Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the 
World. $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 

Courtship of Sweet Anne Page. By Ellen 
V. Talbot. 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Definition of a Gentleman, The. By Car- 
dinal Newman. 50 cents; by mail, 53 
cents. 

Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. By 
Sir Henry Thompson. 75 cents; oy 
mail, 82 cents. 

Dominion and Power. 
Patterson. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Edward Plantagenet (Edward I.) By Ed 
ward Jenks, M. A. $1.35: by mail, $1.49. 

Elementary Book on Electricity and Mag- 
netism, An. By Dugald C. Jackson and 
John Prince Jackson. $1.26; by mail, 
$1.43. 

Elements of Statistics. By Arthur L. 
Bowley, M. A. $4.20; by mail, $4.36. 
English Chronicle Play, The. By Felix 

E. Shelling. $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 

Eve Triumphant. By Pierre de Coule- 
vain. Translated by Alys_ Hallard. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


G. Wells. 


By Charles Brodie 


the MONTH 


Ps C2 = 


Failures of Vegetarianism. By Eustace 
H. Miles, M. A. $1.50; by mail, $1.58. 

Fighting Bishop, The. By Herbert M. 
Hopkins. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 

Financial Crises. By Theodore E. Bur- 
ton. $1.40; by mail, $1.54 

Five Stuart Princesses. Edited by Rob- 
ert S. Rait. $3.50; by mail, $3.66. 

Forces in Fiction and Other Essays. By 
Richard Burton. $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 

Frederique. By Marcel Prevost. Trans- 
lated from the French by Ellen Mar- 
riage. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 

Gospel of the Kingdom and the Gospel of 
the Church, The. By William B. 
Brown, D. D. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

Graystone. By William Jasper Nichoils. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21. 

Hand of God in American History, The. 
By Robert Ellis Thompson. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.13. 

Hazell’s Annual, 1902. 
$1.67. 

History of Lace, A. 
liser. $12.00. 

Holman Hunt. By George C. William- 
son. 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Immanuel Kant. Translated from the 
German by J. E. Creighton and Albert 
Lefevre. $2.50; by mail, $2.66. 

Irrigation in the United States. By Fred- 
erick Haynes Newell. $2.00; by mail, 
$2.19. 

Jew as a 


$1.50; by mail, 


By Mrs. Bury Pal- 


Patriot, The. By Madison C. 
Peters. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Jose. By A. Palacio Valdes. go cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

Josh Billing’s Old Farmer’s 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Kate Bonnet. By Frank R. Stockton. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 

Kinship of God and Man. By the Rev. J. 
J. Lanier. $1.60; by mail, $1.11. 

Last Speech of William McKinley. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.55. 

Lepidus the Centurion. By Edwin Lester 
Arnold. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 

Lessons from Greek Pottery. By John 
Homer Huddl ston. $1.13; by mail. 


$1.23. 


Allminax. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadeiphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


By John Holland 


Life of Napoleon I. 
$4.00; by mail, 


Rose, M. A. 2 vols. 


.37. 

eo Duel, A. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.33. 

Love in Its Tenderness. By J. R. Aitken. 
Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

Main Street. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.07. 

Malvern Country, The. By Bertram C. 
A. Windle. $1.25; by mail, $1.30 

Mastery of the Pacific, The. By A. R. 
Colquhoun. $4.00; by mail, $4.33. 

Mediaeval Rome. By William Miller, 
M. A. The Story of the Nations. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

Medici, The. By Oliphant 
M. A. $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 

Melomaniacs. By James Huneker. $1.08; 
by mail, $1.20. 

Memoirs of the Countess Cosel. By Jo- 
seph J. Kraslioski. $2.00; by mail, $2.18. 

Modern Europe. Vol. VI. By Thomas 
Henry Dyer, LL. D. Revised edition 
by Arthur Hassall, M. A. $1.80; by 
mail, $1.90. 

Municipal Engineering and Sanitation. 
By M. M. Baker, Ph. B. $1.13; by mail, 
$1.24. 

Napoleon. By Thomas E. Watson. 
by mail, $2.47. 

Old Blackfriars. By Beatrice Marshall. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Our Risen King’s Forty Days. By George 
Dana Boardman. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 

Pagan’s Cup, The. By Fergus Hume. ov 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Patricia of the Hills. By C. K. Burrow. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.00. 

Peter III, Emperor of Russia. By R 
Nisbet Bain. $3.50; by mail, $3.65. 

Ping-Pong. (Table-Tennis.) 57 cents; by 
mail, 64 cents. 

Policeman Flynn. By 
$1.08; by mail, $1.22. 

Practical Sanitary Engineering. By 
Francis Wood. $2.50; by mail, $2.62. 

Principles of Western Civilization. By 
Benjamin Kidd. $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 

Prisoners of the Sea. By Florence Morse 
Kingsley. 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

Psychology. By Charles A. Mercier, M. 
B. $3.60; by mail, $3.70. 

Quaker Experiment in Government, A. 
By Isaac Sharpless. $1.50; by mail, 


$1.64. 
Rand-McNally Pocket Atlas of the 
World. 35 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


Smeaton, 


$2.25; 


Elliott Flower. 


Regnum Dei. By Archibald Robertson. 
D. D. $1.90; by mail, $2.04. 

Retrievers. By Lieut.-Cotonel Sir Henry 
Smith. 80 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
Romantic Love and Personal Beauty. By 
Henry T. Finck. $2.70; by mail, $2.87. 
Rose of Arcadie. By Marshall Saunders. 

Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

Rough Riders, The. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Sandals, The. By Z. Grenell. 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

Sectional Struggle. By Cicero W. Harr's. 
$2.50; by mail, $2.67. 

Siege of the Lady Resolute, The. By 
Harris Dickson. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 

Shakespeare Studies in Baconian Light. 
By Robert M. Theobald, M. A. $4.20; 
by mail, $4.41. 

Silent Pioneer, The. By Lucy Cleaver 
McElroy. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 

Stolen Correspondence. By B. A. Sharp. 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Story of Eden, The. By Dolf Wyllarde. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

Story of Pemaquid, The. By James Otis. 
38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Through Science to Faith, By Newman 
Smyth. $1.50; by mail, $1.76. 

Toothsome Tales Told in Slang. By Billy 
Burgundy. 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

Training of Teachers and Methods of In- 
struction, The, By S. S. Laurie. $1.35; 
by mail, $1.46. 

Transfiguration of Miss Philura, The. By 
Florence M. Kingsley. 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

Ulysses. A drama in a prologue and 
three acts. By Stephen Phillips. $1.25. 

Under My Own Roof. By Adelaide L. 
Rouse. $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 

Unto the Heights of Simplicity. By Ja 
hannes Reimers. Paper, 33 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. 

Valley of Decision, The. By Edith 
Wharton. 2 vols. $1.45; by mail, $1.67. 

Wallannah. By Will Lofton Hargrave. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.22. 

Water and Its Purification. By S. Rideai. 
$3.00. 

When Love Flies Out o’ the Window. 
By Leonard Merrick. 33 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. 

Will to be Well, The. By Charles Bro- 
die Patterson. 75 cents; by mail, &5 
cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Illustrated Symbols and Emblems of the 


Jewish, Early Christian, Greek, 
Latin and Modern Churches 


Contains Cloth $5.00 
Na 

about 400 3 De Luxe 

illustrations i th O® ie $10.00 


The book contains some errors, if purchasers will send their addresses 
to the undersigned, they will receive correction slips. 


CRITICISMS SOLICITED 


H. J. SMITH 
271 S. Fifth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


D who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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ACA OA DMoraommonrnonno 
A 


nite ae pated “gag 
American Beauty Jf des es by Amer § 


Gnoeain - j AMERICAN BEAUTY 


ASM Omomomomooa Mmomaonao 


THE UMBRELLA 


That is continually “ going up”’ in public opinion as well as in sales. Storm-Proof—Sun-Proof. 


MADE IN BLACK AND IN 
ALL THE NEW COLORS. 


MADE FOR THE TRADE ONLY BY 


For Sale by 
S. J. CAWLEY & CO. 
JOHN WANAMAKER 985, 387. 389 BROADWAY, 


Philadelphia New York NEW YORK. 


ae of each yard stamped 
Boulevard Velvet” 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


Liquals Silk Velvet 
at half the cost 


For sale at 


Philadelphia WANAMAKER’S New York 
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The Griffin Series 


OF 


NEW FICTION FICTION 


The ‘“‘GRIFFIN SERIES,” which is now announced, 
designed to furnish new fiction of a high class in convenient 
form and of the best manufacture at a moderate price. Nothing 
will be included that has appeared before. The initial volume is 


THE WESTCOTES 


By A. T. Quiller-Couch. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00 /is?. 


This is Mr. Quiller-Couch’s latest novel and is marked by,all of his usual 
delicacy of touch and fine literary quality. The scene is laid at the time of the 
Napoleonic Wars and the incidents have to do with the French prisoners in 
England in their alien surroundings. 


Immediately Succeeding Volumes will be 
KENT FORT MANOR. By Wi1114mM HENRY BABCOCK, author of ‘The 
Tower of Wye.”’ 
THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. By W. E. Norris. 
THE ARCHIEREY OF SAMARA. A Russian Novel. By HENRY ILIOWIZI. 
LAST WORDS. The last volume to be issued from the pen of the lamented 
STEPHEN CRANE. 
SAWDUST. By DoroTHEA GERARD. 
Each Volume i2mo, Illustrated, $1.00 /7sz. 


Other works will follow from time to time 


> eae T. Coates & Co. 
Publishers Philadelphia 
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LIMITED $55.00 


OFFER 
THE 


CRITIC 


FOR ONE YEAR AND 


ROOSEVELT’S 


Works. Fourteen Volumes. 
Sagamore Edition. 


An unprecedented opportunity enables us to announce 
the most generous offer ever made by a leading magazine: 
For $5.00 to new subscribers, THE CRITIC for one year, 
and the Sagamore Roosevelt, delivered, 14 vols., large, 
clear type, in handsome Khaki cloth binding. 


THE CRITIC is 2 necessity to any one who 


aims at culture or knowledge 
of literary affairs. It isa satisfaction to all who 
care for bright reading, careful criticism, fine 
illustrations, and brilliant caricature. It is the 
leading literary magazine, and the chronicle of 
art, music, and the drama as well. 


‘‘No other magazine in its kind can quite 
take its place.’’ Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
“THE CRITIC long since took rank as the 
FOREMOST LITERARY PAPER of America.” 
- New York Times. 
“There is no other publication in America 
that rivals THE CRITIC in its field.” 
—New York Sun. 


(Photo by Rockwood.) 
ROOSEVELT’S WORKS “ American Ideals,” 
—_—_—_——e— “ Administzation 
Civil Service,” ‘The Wilderness Hunter,’ “Hunting the 
Grisly,” “* Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” “ Hunting 
Trips on the Prairie, etc.,”° ““The Winning ofthe West” 
Series (6 vols.), *“* Naval War of 1812’ (2 vols.). A set 
of great interest and value to every American family. 
The regular price of THE CRITIC is $2.00 per year. 
The regular price of the set of Roosevelt, $7.00. 

Subscribers in foreign countries must pay de- 
livery charges. Mention Book News. 


Ask your newsdealer for THE CRITIC. 


The Critic fi W. 23d St. 


NEW YORK 


By the addition of 
25,000 New Words 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
U. g, Commissioner of Education. 
Will readily settle questions about words, 
men, places, scientific subjects, etc. It has 2364 
quarto pages with sooo illustrations. 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 

our Chart of English Sounds for home study 
# with the children, also “‘A Test in Pronuncia- 

tion” which affords a pleasant and instructive 
i evening’s entertainment. 

Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pubs., Dept. 11. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Good-Cheer Nuggets 


Uniform with 
‘* Don’t Worry,’’ ‘‘ Philosophic,’’ ‘‘Quaint,’’ etc. 
MAETERLINCK, LE CONTE, HUGO, DRESSER 


** We love those literary cooks 
Who skim the cream of others’ books.” 


Corded Cloth, 45c. Crimson Leather, Gilt Edges, $1.00. 
DR. GRAY’S “Nature’s Miracles.” 

Great in simplicity, lucidity and captivating interest. 

Appeals to both youthful and mature readers. (20th 

thousand). 3 vols., 60 cents each, net. 

BEECHER’S “Comforting Thoughts,” 75 cts. 
VAN DYKE’S “ Game Birds,” $1.50. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Bible House, New York. 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN BOOKS 


Port Royal Education. Extracts from the 
thoughts of Saint Cyran Arnauld, 
Lancelot, Pascal and others. 


By Felix | 


Memoir of Robert, Earl Nugent. By 
Claud Nugent. Illustrated. 8vo. $3 50. 
Our price, 50 cents. 


Cadet; translated by Adnah D. Jones. | 


I2mo. $1.50. Our price, 30 cents. 

Our Chancellor. 
picture of Prince Bismarck. By Moritz 
Busch. I2mo. $1.50. Our price, 30 
cents. 


Curfew Must Not Ring To-night. In Ger- | 
Il- | 


man. By Rosa Hartwick Thorpe. 
lustrations by F. T. Merrill and E. H. 
Garrett. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our 
price, 20 cents. 


Mistress Nell. A merry tale of a merry 
time. By George C. Hazelton, Jr. With 
frontispiece portrait of Nell Gwyn. 
I2mo. $1.50. Our price, 45 cents. 


The Butterfly Hunters in the Caribbees. | 


By Dr. Eugene Murray-Aaron. With 
eight full-page illustrations. 8vo. $2.00. 
Our price, 30 cents. 


A Book of Martyrs. 
Pratt. 16mo. 
18 cents. 


By Cornelia Atwood 
75 cents. Our price, 


The Gem Story Book, A treasury of truths 
and maxims for old and young. Use- 


ful lessons in morals and manners | 


taught by stories and pictures. By 
Charles Foster. With 345 pictures. 
Quarto. $200. Our price, 50 cents. 


Side Lights on South Africa. 
Devereux. Witha map of South Africa. 
Contents: Politics at the Cape—The City 
of Gold (Johannesburg)—What I Saw of 
Pretoria (containing an interview with 
President Kruger)—In Bechuanaland (Mafe- 
king)—The Evolution of Rhodesia—The 
Chartered Company and Mr. Rhodes— 
Kimberley As It Is—The Garden Colony 
{Natal)—In Portugese Territory (Delagoa 
Bay), containing an interview with President 
Steyn, of the Orange Free State—British 
East Africa—Some Observations and Re- 
flections. 1I2mo. $1.75. Our price, 30 
cents. 


Sketches for a historical | 


By Roy | 


| Standard Whist, the Principles and Rules 

of the Game. By Annie Blanche 
Shelby. 16mo. $100. Our price, 25 
cents. 


| The Jewish Scriptures. The books of the 
Old Testament in the light of their 
origin and history. By Amos K. Fiske, 
Cr. 8vo. $1.50. Our price, 35 cents. 


The Application of Psychology to the 
Science of Education. By J. F. 
Herbart. Translated and edited with 
notes and introduction by B. C. Mulliner. 
I2mo. $1.50. Our price, 30 cents. 


A Woman of Yesterday: A novel of 
strenuous religious life. By Caroline 
A. Mason, author of ‘‘ A Lily of France.” 
I2mo. $150. Our price, 35 cents. 


| William Cotton Oswell: Hunter and 
Explorer. The lifestory of the famous 
explorer whom Livingstone declared 
‘*the best friend we had in Africa.” 
The Crimea is dealt with, and there is 
an account of five expeditions into 
Africa, between the years 1844-51. 
Many unpublished extracts from 
Livingstone’s journal are given. _Illus- 
trated. 2vols. $8.00. Our price, $1. 


Fruitfulness (Fecondite). By Emile Zola. 
The story of a young man who meets 
the usual financial difficulty in bringing 
up his increasing family. He and his 
wife eventually decide to go to the earth 
herself for their support: they secure 
an abandoned and desert tract, and b 
work and patience wrest from the soil 
asupport for their family. 8vo. $2.00. 
Our price, 40 cents. 


| Intelligence in Plants and Animals. Being 
a new edition of the author’s privately 
issued ‘‘Soul and Immortality.’”’ By 


Thomas G. Gentry. 8vo. Illustrated. 


$2.00 Our price, 50 cents. 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN BOOKS 


Englishwoman’s Love Letters, An. 
Despite the innumerable speculations 
as to the author of this book, it remains 
among the ‘‘ anonymous”? list. Who- 
ever wrote it—whether it is truth or 
fiction,—the critics agree that it is a 
work of remarkable literary art. 
25 cents. Our price, 10 cents. 


The Journal of Martha Pintard Bayard. 
(London, 1794-1797). 


togravure. Printedon Dickinson deckel 
edge paper by De Vinne. !6mo. $1.50. 
Our price, 25 cents. 


Thoughts of and For the Inner Life. 


Sermons by Timothy Dwight, D. D. 
I2mo. $1.50. Our price, 25 cents. 


In Answer to Prayer. 
articles by the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Ripon, the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, the Rev. 


Dr. John Watson, (‘‘ Ian Maclaren’’), | 
the Rev. Canon Knox Little, Mr. Wil- | 


liam Quarrier, Mr. L. K. Shaw, the 
Rev. Dr. Horton, the Rev. H. Price 
Hughes, the Rev. Dr. Clifford, and the 
Dean of Salisbury. 16mo. 75 cents. 
Our price, 20 cents. 


From Tonkin to India. Being a narrative 
of travel and adventure in the Far East. 
Translated from the French of Prince 
Henri d’Orleans. Fully illustrated. 
Royal 8vo. $5.00. Our price, 75 
cents. 


Encyclopedia Brittanica. 


in cloth, marbled edges. 25 large octavo 
volumes, containing 20,506 pages and 
10,643 illustrations, with copious Amer- 


up-to-date. Our price, $32.50. 


I2mo., , 


Edited by S. | 
Bayard Dod. With two portraits in pho- | 


A collection of | 


Well printed | 
on good paper and substantially bound | 


HONORE DE BALZAC’S WORKS 


The Standard Wormeley Edition. Trans- 
lated from the French by Katherine 
Prescott Wormeley. With 168 photo- 
gravure illustrations, prepared under the 
supervision of Messrs. Goupil, et cie., 
by such French artists as Tourie, Mo- 
reau, Girardet, Roux Guyon, Cain, 
Rossi, Picard, St. Rejchan, and others. 
21 volumes. Printed on fine paper. 
Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. $42. 
Our price, $25. 


The Land of the Lamas. By William 
Woodville Rockhill. Notes of a journey 
through China, Mongolia and Tibet. 
The author, who has since held the post 
of First Assistant Secretary of State, 
lived for four years in Peking, as a 
member of the American Legation, 
and is regarded as a high authority on 
Chinese affairs. Illustrations, maps, 
etc. 8vo. $3.50. Our price, $1.35. 


The Stand-by. By Edmund P. Dole. A 
strong temperance story; the scene 
laid in a Maine town. 12mo. $1.25. 
Our price, 35 cents. 


|The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexan- 


der. By Frank R. Stockton. An 
Oriental dignitary who drank the foun- 
tain of youth, and is living to this day. 
Over 20 illustrations by R. B. Birch. 
I2mo. $1.25. Our price, 35 cents. 


| Siberia and the Exile System.” By 


George Kennan. Reprinted from ‘‘The 
Century Magazine,’’ revised with new 
matter, statistics, maps, indexes, etc. 
Fully illustrated. 2 volumes, 8vo. 
$6.00. Our price, $2.75. 


Washington in Lincoln’s Time. By 
Noah Brooks. One of the most delight- 
ful reminiscences of the President ever 
printed. 12mo. $1.25. Our price, 45 
cents. 


My Early Travels and Adven in 
ican additions bound in the back of each | y A at Mg ~resncay 


volume, making the work practically | 


America and Asia. By Henry M. 
Stanley. 2 volumes. With portraits. 
I2mo. $3.00. Our price, 75 cents. 
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BOOKS 


At 25c Each 


Publishers’ Prices, $1.25, 1.50, 1.75 


Autobiography of a Quack, The. 
S. Weir Mitchell. This is an entertain- 


By Dr. | George Peabody, Life of. 


ing story of shady adventures, its main | 


interest being psychological. Bound 
up with it is ‘‘The Strange Case of 
George Dedlow’’—also in 
graphical form. Illustrated. 


Your Money or Your Life. 
Edith Carpenter. 


Tormenter, The. A novel. By Benjamin 
Swift. 


A novel. 


autobio- | 
By | 


| Tilting at Windmills. 


Rhymer, The. Anovel. By Allen M’Aulay, | 


A Princess of Arcady. A story of two 
children written after the style of ‘‘Paul 
and Virginia.’’ By Arthur Henry. 


From Door to Door. 
stories. By Bernard Capes. 


Schimmelmann, 


Containing a 
record of his princely acts of benevo- 
lence. By Phebe A. Hanaford. 


Amos Lawrence. Extracts fromdiary and 
correspondence. With a brief account 
of his life. Edited by Wm. R. Law- 
rence. 


Horace Greeley, Life and Public Career 
of. By Wm. M. Cornell. 


A story of the 
Blue Grass Country. By Emma M, 


Connelly. 


La Strega and Other Stories. By Ouida. 


Paving the Way. A romance of the Aus- 


A series of short | 


Countess Adeline. | 


Glimpses of My Life at the German | 


Court ; Among Baltic Fishermen, Berlin 
Socialists and in Prison. 
and Illustrations. 


Wonderful Wheel, The. 
Louisiana, By Mary Tracy Earle. 


Up the Matterhorn in a Boat. 
Manville Pope. 
up-to-date character. 
tions. 


Old Ways and New. By Viola Rosehoro’. 
Ten short sturies, must of them depict- 
ing life in Tennessee. Illustrated. 


By Marion 
About 30 illustra- 


With portraits | 


A romance of | 


An extravaganza of an | 


Autobiography of Tommaso Salvini. By | 


Tommaso Salvini. 


Leaves from the | 


life of the great Italian tragedian. With | 


illlustrations. 


Lady of Dreams, The. 
the poorer quarter of London. 
L. Silberrad. 


Manners; or, Happy Homes and Good | 


Society all the Year Round. By Sarah 
J. Hale. 


A novel of life in 
By Una | 
Phantom Future, The. 


| 


tralian bush. By Simpson Newland, 
with 25 illustrations. 


Lazarus. A tale of the world’s great miracle. 
By Lucas Cleeve. 


Four-Masted Cat-boat, and Other Truth- 
ful Tales, The. By Charles Battell 
Loomis. Illustrated. Board covers. 


Kate Wetherill: By Jennette Lee. The 
heroine, a self-educated young woman, 
married to a coarse and unsympathetic 
workman in a New England factory. 


Curb, Snaffle, and Spur. By E. L. Ander- 
son. A method of training young 
horses for the cavalry service and for 
general use under the saddle. With 31 
illustrations. 


Helen Jackson Year-Book. Selections for 
each day in the year from Mrs. Jackson’s 
writings. With 12 illustrations. 


The United States of Yesterday and of 
To-morrow. By William Barrows, 


D. D 
Suspense. By Henry Seton Merriman. 


By Henry Seton 
Merriman. 


From Lady Washington to Mrs. Cleve- 
land. By Lydia L. Gordon. 
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